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AMERICAN SCENERY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
VIEW ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


Tus view on Lake Champlain is taken about two miles 
trom S. Keensborough (or, as it is sometimes called, White- 
hall) at the bottom of the lake where the steamboat starts for 
St. Johns.—At this end of the lake it becomes very narrow and 
reduced nearly to the size of a creek: the scenery on either 
side is rocky, and in many places rises almost perpendicular, 
which, with the abrupt turnings of this narrow termination of 
the lake, often presents beautiful subjects’ for the pencil. 


CRITICISM.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


CUM TABULIS ANIMUM cENSonIS SUMET HowEsTI—Hor. 


Memoirs of the life of Gecrge Prederiek Cooke, esquire, late of the Theatre 


Covent Garden, by William ei 2 vols. Newyork, published by D. 
J ongworth, pp. 803. ai ¢): ae | 


An important ee is, now “taking plated in the sald of 
our countrymen on the subject of departed men, De mortuis 
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nil nisi bonum,” was, formerly, a maxira heldin profound venera- 
tion;and which, in fact, amounted to this, that it was clearly justi- 
fiable to tell a falshood when no one could be benefited by the 
declaration. We rejoice to find that good sense has at last pre- 
vailed and established the opinion, thatthe dead as well as the 
living, must both be tried by their merits. The author of the pre- 
sent work has, with an honest hardihood, stood forth the cham- 
pion of this principle, and has illusteated, by appropriate facts 
and circumstances, the changing and versatile character of 
Mr. Cooke. 

George Frederick Cooke, notwithstanding he was so confi- 
dently pronounced to be an Irishman, was born at Westminster. 
After the death of his father, the family removed tothe town of 
Berwick upon Tweed. He became first enamoured with the 
stage, from the perusal of Otway’s tragedy of Venice Preserved. 
This gave him an early bias, and frequent visits to the little pro- 
vincial theatres of his neighbourhood only tended to deepen such 
impressions. Unsatisfied with becoming a spectator merely, he 
now burned totake an active part in suchemployment. His mother, 
alarmed by such repeated indications of his growing propensities, 
bound himan apprentice toarespectable printer in Berwick. That 
town was shortly afterwards visited by a party of strolling play- 
ers,and Cooke embarked his fortune with them, and proceeded, 
in their company, to London. He had now the happiness of be- 
holding those characters to whom the whole theatrical world 
has done reverence. The following is an extract from his 


journal: 

«The characters,” says Cooke, “ I had the happiness of seeing that 
grand master of the stage, Garrick, illustrate, were Lear; Hamlet (twice;) 
Leon (twice; ) Benedick (twice;) Don Felix (twice;) and Kitely. Alas! no more. 


Lear was the last. He took his leave after Don Felix, in a farewell address, 


on the 10th of June, 1776.” 

Mr. Cooke was at length regularly engaged at the Manches- 
ter theatre, where he acted several characters—Tancred, Major 
O’Flaherty,-Joseph Surface, Moody, Rover—and, probably for 
the first time, Lear, for his own benefit. At this time, and when 
he had arrived at the age of thirty-five years, says his biographer, 


«*‘ Those habits which continued with Mr. Cooke to the end of his life, had 
taken pretty firm hold of him, but the worst of them had not yet grown to 
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Fat. - 
that enormous magnitude, as to weaken his faculties, and injure his health. 
His habit of desultory reading was fixed; he read much more, than from his 
other habits might be expected, but it was any thing that chance threw in his 
way. His judgment on the authors who thus fell in his hands, was decisive 
and just, and his remarks always honourable to his acuteness and taste. But 
if the book was ever so bad, he read it through. He at this time, as through 
the remainder of his life, passed many hours in solitude, and indulged him- 
self in long and solitary walks, frequently with a book, and sometimes with 
the part he was studying for representation.” 

The following is the opinion of Cooke on the subject of our 
revolutionary contest, as extracted from his journal: 

“* Within the last twenty years, the thirteen States of America, an amazing 
tract of country, threw off their allegiance to Great Britain, and declared 
themselves independent. This revolution was conducted with firmness and 
wisdom; we heard of no murders, no assassinations, no multiplied and terri- 
fying executions, no private gang's of execrable villains, marking their steps 
by blood and rapine. Therules of war were on both sides strictly adhered to, 
nor did they ever lose sight of humanity. Washington, whose name will grace 
the page of history to the end of time, tempered his success with prudence 
and moderation. Just as he was in the field, he appears in the senate. Above 
all mean, unworthy considerations, he is actuated by real patriotism; and the 
rising federal government, while they pursue his plans, will increase their 
own importance, among the nations of the earth, without injury to any state 
whatever.” 


Until Mr. Cooke had attained the age of thirty-eight years, 
though he had often acted with applause at the provincial thea- 
tres in England, he was still a stranger to Drury Lane and Co- 
vent Garden. He, however, took possession of the Dublin stage, 
where he reigned without a competitor; but the disgrace attend- 
ing adrunken brawl, in which he had been engaged, drove 
him from the stage, and in a fit of intoxication and despair, 
he enlisted as a private in a regiment destined for the West 
Indies. From this he was rclieved by a friend, who inter- 
posed his kind offices, and enabled him to return to the Dub- 
lin theatre, where he was greeted with loud acclamations. Du- 
ring the second summer of his engagement, he, for the first 
time, encounters Kemble. Mr. Cooke here played the Ghost 
to Kemble’s Hamlet, during which the following prophetic con- 
versation ensued: 


While Mr. Cooke was waiting at the side-scene for his cue te go on, Kem- 
ble came up and reproached bim thus: 
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“* Mr. Cooke, you distressed me exceedingly in my last scene—I could 
scarcely get on—you did not give me the cue more than once—you were very 
imperfect.” 

“* Sir, I was perfect.” 

** Excuse me, sir, you were not.” 

“ By [ was, sir!” 

** You were not, sir!”’ 

** Pll tell you what, I'll not have your faults.fathered upon me! And damu 
me, black Jack, if I don’t make you tremble in your pumps one of these days 
yet!” 

His evil habits kept pace with the march of his abilities still, 


as is evident from the following awful and admonitory extracts 
from his journal: 

“* A day, or a night, or both, consumed in conviviality, (to speak softly) 
is often the occasion of many succeeding days and nights being spent in the 
same manner. Few, when the mind is dissipated, thoughts confused, nerves 
unstrung, and the whole frame weakened and agitated, can put a sudden stop 
to the growing evil. “ Tomorrow I willreturn to my duty.”—Tomorrow 
comes, and the ability to do weil is lessened—and then tomorrow, and tomor- 
row, until some fortunate or unfortunate event closes the period. 1 will not, 
I cannot, at this time, touch upon the many instances, when a FaTaL conclu- 
sion, by this rash, unthinking conduct, is put to fortune, reputation, and life.” 

“ To use a strange expression,” says he, in another day’s journalizing, “I 
am sometimes ina kind of menial intoxication. Some, I believe, would call it 
insanity. I believe it is allied to it. I then can imagine myself in strange 
situations, and in strange places. This humour, or whatever it is, comes un- 
invited, but is, nevertheless, easily dispelled; at least, generally so. When 
it cannot be dispelled it must, of course, become madness.” 

At length, in the month of June, 1800, Mr. Cooke concluded 





an engagement with the managers of Covent Garden. This was 
an important era in the life of this actor. Mr. Cooke was then 
in the forty-fifth year of his age. A contest with Kemble was 
inevitable. 


A German writer, says his biographer, of the name of Goede, has de- 


scribed and compared the personal appearance and physical powers of 


Messrs. Cooke and Kemble, so nearly to my satisfaction, that I will tran- 
scribe the passage for my readers, with such alteration as shall make it 
conform to my ideas: 

Of the two, Kemble’s countenance is the most noble and refined; but the 
muscles are not so flexible and subject to command as Cooke’s. Cooke is a 
great comedian, as well as tragedian; but Kemble has no favour with the co- 
mic muse. Both are excellent in those gradual changes of the countenance, 
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which sometimes precede, sometimes accompany, the words they utter, or 
which are addressed to them. It is this play of the features, which depicts 
the inward emotion of the soul, and identifies the player with the character 
he represents. Kemble has a very graceful manly figure, is perfectly well 
made, and his naturally commanding stature, adds great dignity to those pic- 
_turesque attitudes, which he delights to study and exhibit. His face is the 
noblest I ever saw on any stage, being a fine oval, with a handsome aquiline 
nose, well formed, with fiery and romantic eyes, shadowed by strongly marked 
eye-brows; his forehead open; his chin prominent and rather pointed; and all 
his features so softly interwoven or blended, that no deeply marked line is 
perceptible. His physiognomy indeed commands at first sight, since it de- 
notes in the most expressive manner, a man of superior mind and judgment; 
his voice is feeble, but of great depth. This is his greatest natural deficiency. 

Cooke does not possess the elegant figure of Kemble, but his counte- 
nance beams with greater expression. The most prominent features in the 
physiognomy of Cooke, are a long and somewhat hooked nose of uncommon 
breadth between the eyes, which are fiery, dark, and at times terribly expres- 
sive, with prominent lids and flexible brows; a lofty and broad forehead; and 
the muscles around the mouth pointedly marked. His countenance is cer- 
tainly not so dignified as Kemble’s, but its expression of passion, particularly 
the worst passions of our nature, is stronger. His voice, though sharp, is 
powerful and of great compass, a preeminence which he possesses by nature 
over Kemble, and of which he skufully avails himself. His attitudes are far 
less picturesque than those of Kemble, but they are just, appropriate, and na- 
tural. 

The reader will perceive that Mr. Kemble’s fine face and figure, must in 
some characters have given him a superiority; and added to his better educa- 
tion and continued study as an actor, a gentleman, and a scholar, must place 
him eminently above competition, in such parts as Hamlet, Coriolanus, and 
some others; but, for Richard the Third, Mr. Cooke’s figure was as good as 
Mr. Kemble’s, his face better, his voice better, his habitual manner better, as 
being more quick, abrupt, and impetuous, and his attitudes better, as having 
less the appearance of study. Therefore it is not to be wondered at, that the 
stranger should overthrow the monarch of the stage, on this field, although 
intrenched strong, and sheltered by ramparts of public opinion, which he had 
been twenty years erecting. Mr. Cooke played Richard this season twenty- 
three times. 

The third character which Mr. Cooke played in London, was Sir Archy 
M‘Sarcasm, in Macklin’s farce of Love-a-ia-Mode. He played it for the first 
time in London on Thursday, November the 13th, after having performed Shy- 
lock the same evening. To personate these two characters on the same even- 
ing, was customary with the veteran player, who was the author of the farce, 
and Cooke continued the custom as long as he liyed. I presume the cha- 
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racter of Sir Archy had not been attempted in the metropolis since Macklin’s 
death, and it was now revived with all the force and point which its author 


gave it. 


Kemble was in possession of all the strong holds of public 
admiration, and Cooke had now a prize to contend for, which 
put all his talents to the test. 
Cooke, for the season, abandoned all his evil habits, and gave to 
his genius its full and unimpaired exercise. Kemble’s formi- 
dable rival now appears in all his strength, before whom he 
is compelled to fly the field, baffled, routed, and disconcerted. 
In these arduous contests, where shame or glory is the alterna- 
tive, there wasa stimulant such as Cooke required, which has 
every property of the glass but its intoxication. This was the 
brightest period in the life of Mr. Cooke, and he closed this sea- 
son of his glory by playing Richard, for the twenty-third time, 
as his biographer expresses it, to an astonished and delighted 
audience. His victory over his illustrious rival, in this charac- 
ter, was complete; the ground was stoutly contested, inch by 
inch, and at last reluctantly resigned. This hour, so auspicious 
in the lives of other men, was ominous to Cooke. He had been 
made now familiar to glory, and those agitations and anxities at- 
tendant on the struggle which served to concenter all the pow- 
ers of his genius, had now subsided for the calm of enjoyment. 
This was a temptation too powerful to be resisted, and his lau- 
rel must be dipped in wine before he deemed it worthy of his 
brows. On the second season of his appearance at Drury Lane, 
it was known that his formidable rival meant to contend with 
him the dying scene in Kichard. Public expectation was high- 
ly excited, and while the partisans of Cooke and Kemble were 
impatiently awaiting the issue of this contest, the return of the 
former to the metropolis was delayed. At length, when the 
public papers had become clamorous on account of the absence 
of Cooke, he once more appears, and with an apology satisfies 
the audience. That Roscius was sick, says Cicero, was always 
an excuse for Roscius. Cooke is cheered by the congratulations 
of his friends again, and with what success, the following ex- 
tract from his journal will evince: 

“ This season,” says Mr. Cooke, “ I played Richard twelve nights; some- 


The hour was so important, that ° 
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times the play was acted on the same night at Drury Lane, but they thought 
proper to resign the contest.” 


But he did not confine his professional exertions to the cha- 
racter of Richard. He began now to sparkle on the public in a 
variety of lights, for we find him preeminent in the characters 
of Iago, Stukely, Falstaff, Sir Pertinax M‘Sycophant, and Lear. 
He closed his engagement this season with honour, and obtained 
a benefit of four hundred and nine pounds, thirteen shillings and 
six pence. The remainder of his time was occupied by public 
congratulations and resentments—at one time he was benumbed~ 
and torpid by intemperance; at another, recovering his character 
by the native elasticity of his mind. 

He now continued for several years the delight of the London 
audience, and the successful rival of Kemble, till the latter end 
of the year 1810, when Mr. Cooper, the manager of the New- 
york theatre, was fortunate enough to engage him to visit the 
United States. The particulars of this transaction are related at 
great length, and while they fully vindicate the manager from 
the idle imputation of having inveigled this full grown boy from 
his friends, exhibits a curious illustration of the riotous intempe- 
rance, and the blustering insolence of Cooke. He arrived at 
Newyork on the 16th of November, 1810. The sensation his 
lirst appearance excited in that city is thus noticed: 

On Mr. Cooke’s appearance this evening, the burst of welcome was such 
as may be imagined to come from two thousand two hundred people, assem- 
bled to greet him with the warmest expression of their satisfaction on his ar- 
rival. He entered on the right hand of the audience, and with a dignified 
erect deportment walked to the centre of the stage amidst their plaudits. 
fis appearance was picturesque, and proudly noble. His head elevated, his 
step firm, his eye beaming fire. I saw no vestige of the venerable gray hair- 
ed old gentleman I had been introduced to at the coffeehouse; and the utmost 
effort of imagination could not have reconciled the figure I now saw, with that 
ef imbecility and intemperance. 

He returned the salutes of the audience, not as a player to the public, on 
whom he depended, but as a victorious prince, acknowledging the acclama- 
tions of the populace on his return from a successful campaign—-as Richard 


Puke of Gloster, the most valiant branch of the triumphant house 6f York. 
When he spoke 
** Now is the winter of our discontent 


Made glorious summer by the sun of York, 
And all the clouds that lowered upon our house 
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In the deep bosom of the ocean buried; 

Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths, 

Our stern alarums, &c.” 
the high key in which he pitched his voice, and its sharp and rather gra- 
ting tones, caused a sensation of disappointment in some, and fear in others, 
that such tones could not be modulated to the various cadences of nature, 
or such a voice have compass for the varied expression of harmenious dic- 
tion and distracting passion, which the characters ef Shakspeare require; but 
disappointment and fear vanished, and conviction and admiration succeeded, 
and increased to the dropping of the curtain; when reiterated plaudits ex- 
pressed the fulness with which expectation had been realized, and taste and 
feeling gratified. 

Previous to his going on, Mr. Cooke’s agitation was extreme. He trem- 
bled like an untried candidate who had never faced an audience; and he hag 
afterwards said, feelingly, that the idea of appearing before a new people, 
and in a new world, at his advanced time of life, agitated him even more 
than his first appearance before that London audience which was to decide his 
fate. 

There were received, on this occasion, eighteen hundred and twenty dol- 
lars. The amount would have been more, but for the confusion which took 
place. There were thirteen hundred and fifty-eight persons accounted for 


in the boxes. 


On the 23d of November, notwithstanding there was a vio- 
lent snow storm, he played toa house, the receipts whereof were 
1424 dollars. Thus were the beams of genius flashing through 
the clouds of intemperance, and dissipating the gloom. How 
transitory is the splendour! The reader, no doubt, now under- 
stands the cause of Mr. Cooke’s hoarseness. 


Night came—he began—his voice broke short and sudden—the high 
notes failed, and of low notes there were noae—the audience encouraged— 
every remedy he could devise, was tried behind the scenes—In vain—he 
could only whisper—he apologized to the audience, who generally supposed 
the hoarseness proceeded from a cold, and.he was encouraged to continue 
his whispering. In the meantime, some of the remedies applied, having been 
stimulants, the latter part of Richard, though only pantomimic, became very 
spirited, and to those who knew the cause, approached very near the comic. 
The public, however, did not suspect, and gave him credit for the zeal with 
which he exerted himself for their amusement, under the pressure of indispo- 
sition. “Though a Saturday night, the receipts were eleven hundred and fifty- 
five doilars. 


Sir Pertinax was acted to a house of 1180 dollars. The 
sixth night, in the character of Sir Archy M‘Sarcasm, the re- 
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ceipts of the house amounted to 1287 dollars. In the character 
of Zanga, the profits amounted to 1367 dollars. The next night, 
in the characters of Shylock, and Sir Archy, the receipts were 
1270 dollars. The ninth night was Macbeth, and the profits 
were 1605 dollars. 


The next performance was A New Way to Pay Old Debts, a play which, 
notwithstanding Mr. Cooke’s wonderful performance in Sir Giles Over-reach, 
did not please in Newyork. The character of Sir Giles shocks by his atrocity, 
and even his punishment, though we rejoice in it, strikes us with horror. The 
acting of Mr. Cooke at this terrible point, can never be forgotten. His at- 
tempt to draw his swerd, and the sudden arrest of his arm, palsied and stiff- 
ened, and rendered powerless, as if by the stroke of Heaven’s avenging thun- 
der—the expression of his countenance at this moment, and his sinking coh- 
vulsed, and then lifeless, into the arms of his servants, were so frightfully 
impressive, and true to nature, as to leave an image never to be erased. 

One night, in this situation, by some accident, the attendants were not ready 
to receive him, when he fell back, expecting to be caught in theirarms as usual; 
but instead of losing, the effect was heightened by the omission; for he fell so 
perfectly dead to appearance, and was carried off so much like a corpse, ds 
only to increase the horror of the scene. The receipts were this night, nine 
hundred and sixty-three dollars. 

He made his first appearance in the best of the Falstaffs, on Friday, 
Becember 14th. This play, “the first part of Henry Fourth,” is rich in inte- 
rest, character, and dialogue. The Prince of Wales and Harry Percy, so 
finely contrasted, and so consonant to history—the comic part so replete with 
situation and wit—Falstaff and his companions, new from the mint of the 
poet’s brain, with all their “ gloss upon them,” and with an unmixed purity 
of sterling worth—make this with the exception of Richard HL, the finest of 
Shakspeare’s historic plays. 


In Falstaff the profits were 1444 dollars. On his benefit the 
sum was 1878 dollars. Here he was unable to act the part of the 
Roman Cato in any other way than in his inebriety. Of this the 
following anecdote is related: 


After the play I walked into the green-room. He was dressed for Sir 
Archy M‘Sarcasm. As soon as he saw me, he came up to meet me, and ex- 
claimed, “ Ah, its all over now, we are reconciled—but I was very wild in the 
play——quite bewildered—do you know that I could not remember one line 
after having recited the other—I caught myself once ortwice giving Shaks- 
peare for Addison;” and then with his chuckle and his eyes turned away, 
“ Heaven forgive me!—if you have ever heard any thing of me you must have 
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heard that I always have a frolic on my benefit day—If a man cannot take a 
liberty with his friends, who the devil can he take a liberty with?” 


In short, during the seventeen nights in which he acted iff 
Newyork, the receipts amounted to twenty-one thousand five 
hundred and seventy-eight dollars. In Boston, the receipts, du- 
ring the nights of his acting, in his first engagement, stood thus, 
and it ought to be known, to account for the disparity, that the 
theatre is not so capucious as that of Newyork. 


Mr. Cooke's first engagement in Boston, 
Jan. 3d, 1811. Thursday Richard, - - - 881 50 



































—— 4th, Friday Richard, - - : - 739 87 1-2 
—— 7th, “Monday——Man of the World, - - 887 75 
—- 9th, Wednesday Merchant of Venice, - 979 371-2 
—— 10th, Thursday Douglas, and Love a-la-Mode, 764 00 
—— 11th, Friday Man of the World, - - - 614 12 
—— 14th, Monday——Merchant of Venice, . 825 75 
—— 16th, Wediesday——Othello, : “ - 841 75 
—— 17th, Thursday———Merchant of Venice, = - 624 87 1.2 
—— 18th, Friday Macbeth, (Mr. Cooke’s night 
clear) ei «.,. » = “® -95SR io 
—— 21st, Monday——First part of Henry Fourth, 867 50 
23d, Wednesday——Othello, - . - - 1115 25 
—— 24th, Thursday——First part of Henry Fourth, 665 37 1-2 
—— 25th, Friday——Richard, - - - - 915 6212 





At length Mr. C. arrives in Philadelphia. The following 
extract describes, in part only, the height to which public ex- 
pectation had been raised, as the hour of his first appearance drew 
near. His biographer says, 


About five o’clock, I_walked with him up Chesnut-street to the theatre, 
and he was pleased and surprised to see that at this early hour, (and we were 
told that it had been so for hours before,) the street in front of the theatre, 
and above and below, was completely thronged with people, waiting for the 
doors to be opened. But our surprise increased, when, on turning the cor- 
ner, we found the back door of the theatre equally beset, and those who had 
taken boxes crowding in by that passage, the usual entrance being com- 
pletely blocked up by the throng. 

* Why this beats Sarah,” says he, as we walked up to endeavour to find 
a passage into the house. 

Our attempt was in vain—we could not approach the door; and the young 
men finding that the object of their curiosity was in the crowd, surrounded 
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us with a rude and impertinent curiosity, which though it might be tolerated 
by Cooke, whose vanity was flattered, was to me excessively annoying. 

I led him off from the mob, and leaving him in High or Market-street, to 
pace the pavement untilmy return, I retraced my way to the theatre, and fell 
in with Mr. Francis, who undertook to prepare the way for his friend George, 
while I returned to escort him. I found him at a confectioner’s at the cor- 
ner, the people having politely invited him in; and on our return to the thea. 
tre we found that Francis had succeeded in prevailing upon the rude mu!titude 
to become civil, and form alane, through which we gained the interior of 
the house. As the crowd opened tu the right and left, and let us pass, 
* Aye, aye,” says Cooke, “ they understand their interest now, for, as the 
man said when going to the gallows, there will be no sport without me.” 

The plaudits and gratulations were long and loud on his appearance, and 
his returning salute appropriate and dignified; the whole exhibition caused a 
recurrence of the same train of ideas which were suggested by his appear- 
ance at Newyork. 


Alas,fpoor human nature! at the conclusion of this resplen- 
dent scene, while glory and honour are awaiting, like hand maids, 
his bidding, how vain are Cooke’s hopes of amendment now! 


We had accepted invitations to dine this day, with a frank, noble-spirited 
gentleman; and my companion, who admired him more than any one he 
had met with here, wished, yet feared to keep the appointment. He repeatedly 
expressed his fears that he should fall into excess, but then he determined to 
avoid it by coming away when I did. 

** You will come home to tea?” 

* Yes.” 


** So will I. I will take tea with you.” 


He and his biographer accept this invitation, and the com- 
pany is left by the latter gentleman at a seasonable hour; but, 
says he, “ the solid fabric which sheltered us was nok more im- 
movable than George Frederick Cooke.” * 


The next morning I went to him. The shutters of the windows were still 
closed, and the candles burning in the sockets—he was nearly the same dig- 
gusting object which I found at the house of the poor widow in Reed-street. 
He appeared conscious of his degraded ‘condition, and on,my requesting 
him to go to bed, replied, “ I will do any thing you bid me.” 


The following anecdotes will show how Cooke husbanded his 
finances: 


On the Wednesday evening, when he went to the theatre to play Richard 
for the secend time, conscious that he was wild, frem the excegs of the pre- 
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vious night, he gave the money from his pocket, to his theatrical dresser, for 
safety. The sum was sixty-five dollars. The next day, after another night 
of excess, he missed the money, and forgetting in whose possession he had 
deposited it, he complained to the managers of being robbed in the theatre. 
That night he, in the same continued state of inebriation, went to Fennell’s 

readings, and supper; and the next day found the money in his pocket again, 
without knowing how he had recovered it. The dresser, being an attendant 
on Fennell, Cooke met there, and the man returned the notes which had 
been left in his care, and Cooke was the next day as unconscious of receiving 
them, as he had been of delivering them for safe keeping. 

For a long time he entrusted his accounts to me, and used to draw upon 
me for fifty, and sometimes for one hundred dollars at a time. It has been 
said, that once after giving a draft of fifty dollars to a charitable institution, 
he desired me not to pay it: but the fact was otherwise. His request to me 
was, to satisfy myself that the person to whom he gave the draft was an au- 
thorized agent of the society to whom the gift was made, which I did, and 
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paid it, % 


Public curiosity was inflamed instead of being abated by his 
first appearance in Philadelphia. 


After breakfast on the morning of Saturday, walking past the theatre, I 
witnessed one of the scenes which daily took place in consequence of the at- 
tractions of the great actor. A throng of servants, porters, &c. surrounded 
and pressed upon the door; those nearest the box-office anxiously endeavour- 
ing to maintain the advantage their patience and perseverance had gained, 
and those behind sturdily pushing to gain the same enviable situation. At 
this moment a brawney fellow elbowed his way from the crowd, and issued 
with a triumphant air, his face flushed, and his clothes disordered. An ac- 
quain{ance met him with, 

“© Well, Charley! did you get one?” 

“ And to be sure I did.” 

** What box, Charley?” 

« My old Box, No. 3. Don’t I get it aitch time?” 

** And were you up all night again?” 

“* To be sure I was. Don’t you see my night cap?” and Charley, with 
an air of exultation, took a handkerchief from about his brows, saying as he 
went off, “‘ Don’t I get ten doilars you tief, and my lodgings found me for no- 
thing?” 

Such was the eagerness to get seats, that these sturdy blackguards were 
paid from six to ten dollars for securing a box; and to make sure of the 
prize, the stone steps in front of the theatre were occupied all night, that the 
place nearest the door might be secured in readiness for its opening at ten 


o'clock the next day. 
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This’ was carried so far, that I have seen men sitting at the theatre 


door, eating their dinner, who had taken their post on Sunday morning, with 
a determination of remaining there all day on Sunday, and all Sunday night, 
to be ready for the opening of the door on Monday morning. 


The following is the amount of the houses in his first en- 





























gagement for Philadelphia: 





March 25th, 1811. Richard the Third, - 41348 15 
27th, ‘Richard the Third, : - - 14 
29th, Man of the World, : - 1474 34 
30th, Merchant of Venice, - - - 1159 62 
April Ist, Richard the Third, - - 1187 50 
3d, Man of the World, - - - 1202 50 
Sth, King Lear, - - - 995 75 
6th, New Way to Pay Old Debts, - - 1035 6 
8th, First part Henry Fourth, - - 1020 
——— 0th, Merchant of Venice, - : - 870 50 
~<msiinn 4.40, Macbeth,, - - ‘ . ‘778 
——— 13th, Douglas, and Love a-la-Mode, -_ - 1196 
15th, Every Man in bis Humour, - - 1365 25 
17th, King Lear, - - - - 668 
19th, Man of the World, - . - 948 25 
20th, Richard the Third, : : - 997 40 








oe 


Total in sixteen nights, $17,360 32 


Making an average of $1085 2-100. Expenses $390 per night. 

Still the public admiration was not exhausted; Mr. C. played 
four additional nights in Philadelphia, and the following are the 
results of the house: 





April 26th, Othello, - wo oe te NGOS 7G 
- 27th, Gamester, - - - - - - 1193 
——- 29th, Venice Preserved, - - - - 1312 
- 30th, Othello, - - - - - - 1292 30 





In Baltimore the entry of this theatrical veteran was alike 
prosperous and triumphant. He was still commanding reve- 
rence on the stage, and in private life renouncing his claim to 
such honour. His genius and his evil habits were thus in a state 
of continual hostility, and each, by turns, taking possession of 
the conquered territory. The receipts of the house, for nine 
nights in Newyork, stood thus: , 
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Richard the Third. Cooke, Richard; Cooper, 
Richmond; amount | - : - - $1380 
—— 8th, Othello. Cooke, Iago; Cooper, Othello;amount 1620 

[ This was the first tune of Mr. Cooke's playing Iago in Newyork. ] * 


May 6th, 


—— 10th, The Gamester. Cooke, Stukely; Cooper, Be- 
verly; ° . - - ° . 945 
— 15th, Othello. Cooke, Iago; Cooper, Othello; 1123 

~—— 15th, Alexander the Great, and Love a-la-Mode. 
Cooke, Clytus and Sir Archy; Cooper, Alexander; 935 

‘ me 17th, Fair Penitent. Cooke Horatio; Cooper, Lo- 
thario; - - - . - - 678 

—— 20th, Venice Preserved. Cooke, Pierre; Cooper, 
Jaffier; - - - - - 934 

——e 29d, Mr. Cooke’s benefit: First part of Henry the 

Fourth. Cooke, Falstaff; Cooper, Hotspur; - 83 

—— 24th, Othello. Cooke, Iago; Cooper Othello; — - 1130 





Total in nine nights, - *g9629 
Making an average of $1069 89-100. 


His health had been for a considerable time undermined by 
his indulgence in his darling excesses. Serious admonitions 
were given by the recurrence of several alarming symptoms, 
and as often did he resolve on amendment, and violate his own 
resolutions. His complaints at length assumed a more alarming 
character, and the following are his reflexions on the prospect 
ef death: 


“‘ I observed that his spirits were greatly depressed, whenever he conver- 
sed upon the subject of his complaints; for he had now become conscious of 
the nature of his disease, and appeared to be fully apprised of the conse- 
quences, if he could not command fortitude enough to abstain from the causes 
that had produced it. In one of those moments of despondency, he asked me 
with an earnestness and solicitude of manner, which I can never forget,,if I 
thought his disease had proceeded to such a degree, as likely to prove fatal 
to him; and if I then considered him in immediate danger; adding, that in 
such case, he was desirous of making some communication to one or two 
persons in England, and particularly referred to his old friend, an eminent 
surgeon of London, James Wilson, esq. of Windmill-street, of whom he al- 
ways expressed himself in terms of the greatest affection and respect. 

** Upon assuring him that he was for the present relieved, and that Rich- 
ard would soon be himself again, his countenance lighted up; and, for the 
moment, he was reanimated, 
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« He then became fearful that I had misconstrued the source of his anxiety 
about his own situation, and with some animation observed, “ Doctor, 1 hope 








you do not conceive that I ask you these questions, because I am afraid of 
dying—be assured [am not.” Notwithstanding this assurance, however, I 
was convinced that Mr. Cooke was not so firmly steeled upon this subject, 
as he would wish us to believe; on the contrary, he had his share of that 
* cowardice,” which generally ‘attaches itself to human nature, at the ap- 
proach of dissolution, for 


**‘ Conscience does make cowards of us all.”’ 


“‘ Perceiving, as I believed, the necessity of rallying his spirits, and of ~ 
counteracting his despondency, whatever may have heen the real source of it, 
I instantly replied, “ that it would indeed be strange, if a man, who, like Mr. 
€ooke, had been so much in the habit of dying, should be afraid of it.” 


Once more his constituffon oppears resuscitating, and return- 
ing health seems to promise a prolongation of his life. He finds 
himself sufficiently recovered to tread the boards again; but the 
return of his animal spirits brought with it the return of their in- 
separable concomitant, all his criminal indulgence. 

His constitution sunk under this second assault. He closed 
his theatrical career at Providence, and was compelled to return 
to Newyork on the 26th of September, 1812. 


‘On the evening of the 25th, he'was seized with sickness at the stomach, 
which was soon succeeded by violent vomiting, and the discharge of a large 
quantity of black grumous blood; by this evacuation his strength was sud- 
denly exhausted; but the vomiting was at length allayed by a mixture of 
taudanum and mint-water directed for him by Dr. Francis, who remained 
with him throughout the night, hourly expecting his decease. Mr. Cooke, 
however, survived until six in the morning, when, in the full possession of 
his mental faculties, and the perfeet consciousness of his approaching change, 
he calmly expired.” | 


Such was the fate of the unfortunate Cooke. Probably a 
more honourable testimonial of his transcendant genius cannot 
be given than this, that while his vicious habits were as notori- 
ous as his theatrical fame, both Europe and America contended 
which should honour him the most. 

That the reader may beccme more familiarly acquainted 
with this extraordinary man, we propose to enliven this sketch 
by some apprepriate anecdotes. which could not have been else- 
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where introduced, without breaking in upon the propriety of the 
narrative. 


























“ During this summer,” (1769) says he, ‘‘ I saw the Edinburgh actors play 
Alexander, Romeo and Juliet, George Barnwell, and the Wonder. I wished 
much to see Douglas, and not being able to raise the wind, myself and two or 
three companions, contrived to secrete ourselves under the stage, in the hope 
of stealing out during the performance, and joining the audience by means of 
an aperture we had discovered in a passage leading to the pit. In putting this 
enterprise into act, we were unfortunately discovered by fat Buck,” (one of 
the company,) “and after a fearful interrogatory, most shamefully handed 
out at the back door.” 

It is very probable that many similar adventures occurred to an active boy 
like George Frederick, with such an ungoverned propensity towards theatri- 
cal exhibitions; and one has been related tome, which bears sufficient marks 
of probability for insertion. 

Cooke and his companions, cunstantly on the alert to deceive those rigid cen- 
tinels, the door-keepers, and finding by observation that the back door was left 
unguarded until near the hour of performance, contrived to enter unperceived 
upon this forbidden ground, before the watch was set. Fairly in, the next con- 






















sideration was, how they should conceal themselves, until the time of raising 
the curtain should arrive, when they might hope in the confusion and bustle 
behind the scenes, to escape notice, and enjoy the wonders of the magic show. 
Cooke espied a barrel, and congratulating himself on this safe and snug re- 
; treat, he crept in like the hero of that immortal modern drama, Tekeli, 
which has been the admiration of the polished populace of the Britisi metro- 

: polis. Unfortunately, however, for my hero, as well as the hero of Tekeli, 
there proved much lurking danger in his lurking-place; a barrel being little 

at less liable to untoward movement than a buck-basket. Cooke soon perceived 
ee that he had, as companions, two twenty-four pound cannon balls; but not yet be- 
ing initiated into the mysteries of the scene, he did not suspect that cannon 
balls assisted in making thunder im a barrel, as well as in a twenty-four 
pounder; poor George Frederick was in the thunder barrel of the theatre. 
The play was Macbeth, and for the first scene, to give due effect to the entre 
of the witches, the thunder was wanted. The Jupiter tonans of the theatre, 
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alias the property-man, approached and seized the barrel. Judge the 
breathless fear of my hero; it was too great for words, and he only shrunk 
closer to the bottom of his hiding-place. His tormentor proceeded to cover 
the open end of the barrel with a piece of old carpet, and tie it carefully to 
prevent the thunder from being spilt: Still George Frederick was most he- 
roically silent; the machine was lifted by the Herculean property-man, and 
carried carefully to the side-scene, lest in rolling the thunder should rumble 
hefore its cue. It would be a hopeless task to paint the agitation of the con- 
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tents of the barrel; the property-man swearing the cannon bullets were “ too 
damned heavy,” placed the complicated machinery in readiness: the witches 
entered amidst flames of osin; the thunder bell rang, the barrél received its 
impetus, and away rolled George Frederick and his ponderous companions: 
Silence would now have been no virtue, and he roared mos: manfully, to the 
surprise of the thunderer, who neglecting to stop the rolling machine, it ens 
tered on the stage, and George Frederick bursting off the carpet head of the 
barrel, appeared before the audience, just as the witches had agreed to 
meet again, when “ the hurly burly’s done.” 





He afterwards associated with a band of strolling players, 
whose society has often corrupted men of sterner habits of self- 
denial. Amidst all this, however, we discover a mind peering 
above the company he frequented, which often broke out into 
such intemperate sallies as the following: 


** One evening in Manchester, we were in a public bar, amongst promis» 
cuous company, where Cooke was as usual the life of the party. Mirth and 
good humour prevailed till about ten o’clock, when I perceived a something 
lurking in his eye, which foretolda storm. Anxious to get him home before 
it burst forth, I pressed our departure under the plea of another engage- 
ment; but, instead of having the desired effect, it precipitated what I had 
foreseen; With a haughty supercilious look, he said, “I see what you are 
about, you hypocritical scoundrel! You canting methodistical thief! am I, 
George Frederick Cooke, to be controlled by such a would-be puritan as you? 
Vil teach you to dictate to a tragedian.” Then pulling off his coat, and 
holding his fist in a menacing attitude; ‘Come out,” continued he, “ thou 
prince of deceivers, though thou hast faith to remove mountains, thou shalt 
not remove me—Come out, I say!” With some difficulty he was pacified, 
and resumed his coat. 


This character of preeminence which Cooke arrogated to him- 
self, was not, however, the offspring of vanity. His mind, if not 
vigorous, was keen, vivacious, and discriminating; prompt to 
seize a beauty or defect, and successful in developing the one or 
the other. The following extract from his journal will show 
that his haughty pretensions were not founded on vanity: 


“ Upon considering Johnson’s life, which seems very accurately delinea: 
ted by Boswell, I do not find the doctor that amiable, nor, sometimes respec’. 
table, character I expected or wished. He is drawn overbearing, arrogant, 
extremely vain of his literary abilities, and forgetting all decorum when the 
company he happened to be in did not pay him that implicit attention and 
whedience he thought, even from men of equal or sunerios learning, he had a 
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right to demand. Harsh and rude to women, and affecting to depreciate the 
litérary merit of others, constituting himself sole judge of literary differ- 
ences. In dramatic composition, which he affected a knowledge of, he was 
extremely defective, as his tragedy of Irene shows, and equally so in his 
judgment of the writings of others; he would never, else, have given Dods- 
ley’s Cleone, whatever its merit, the preference to any or all of Otway’s pie- 
ces. His sarcasms at, and abuse of, Mr. Garrick, seem dictated by envy; he 
sickened at the praise of others. The late Mr. Thomas Sheridan declining 
any correspondence with him,.after the impudent and illiberal expression 
respecting his pension, showed a just, manly, and proper resentment. John- 
gon’s moral and religious writings place him in an elevated and honourable 
situation, and the English language is most highly indebted to him for expla- 
nations and embellishment. It is much to be wondered at, with that ar- 
dent zeal he professed for the doctrines of christianity, he did not pay a great- 
er deference to one of the precepts of .ts divine founder. Humility does not 
seem to make any part of his character. His biographer has (however ac- 
curate it may be) spun out his work to a most tedious length. A handsome 

8vo. might be collected from his two 4to’s, and the remainder consigned to 
oblivion, Ihavenever read sir John Hawkins’ life of the doctor, or any of 
Mrs. Thrale’s anecdotes, letters, &c. and probably never shall; but according 
to Mr. B. facts are much misrepresented. It is a matter of surprise to me, 
that Mr. B. should censure Mrs. Thrale for being tired of Johnson’s caprice 

and troublesome manners, which she had endured so many years, when up- 
on’a short visit at Mr. Boswell’s, the delicacy of Mrs. B. was so much hurt 
at his (Johnson’s) ‘ uncouth late hours, holding the candles downwards and 
dropping the wax on the carpet;” puerile and contemptible! Most of Mr 

B’s own letters, all his law cases and private history, ought to be expunged, 
some brief notes would have connected the matter ina much more agreeable 

manner to the reader. Onthe title of the book should have been, “ Lives of 
Dr. Johnson and the Laird of Auchinleek.” But diffidence is a rare quality to 
be found in a native of that part of Great Britain which had the honour of 

giving birth to Mr. Bo-swell. Among the many beautiful and brilliant effu- 

sions of Dr. Johnson’s pen, his lines to the memory of Mr. Levet ought not 

fo be passed over.” 


From the foregoing anecdotes it is evident that a spirit of 
wild adventure, of haughty demeanor, combined with a shrewd 
and discriminating judgment, constituted, in part, the character 
of Cooke. We say, in part, for ail this was dashed with a satiri- 
cal spirit, at once keen, caustic, and corrosive. When provoked, 
his satires were terrible and vindictive, of which the following 
anecdote may be cited in proof. 
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There was a large fire in the bar, before which stood, with his skirts un. 
der each arm, a pitiful imitation of Buckism, very deficient in cleanliness and 
costume. His face was grimy, and his neckcloth of the same tint, which ne- 
vertheless was rolled in various folds about his throat; his hair was matted 
and turned up under around greasy hat, with narrow brims, conceitedly 
placed on one side of his head, which nodded under it like agshaking Man- 
darin. Thus equipped, the filthy fop straddled before the fire, which he 
eompletely: monopolized. At length, he caught the eye of our tragedian, 
who in silent amazement for the space of half a minute, examined him from 
top to toe, then turning to me he burst into a horse laugh, and roared out, 
”* Perhaps intimidated by Cooke’s former bluster, 





* Beau nasty, by 
this insensible puppy took little notice; but I knew George would not stop 
here, and indeed I thought the stranger fair game. Cooke now rose from 
his seat, and taking up the skirts of his coat in imitation of the other, turned 
his back to the fire, “ warm work in the dack settlements, sir,” said he; then 
approaching still nearer, as if he had some secrets to communicate, whispered, 
though loud enough for every one to hear— | 

“ Pray, sir, how is soap?” 

“© Soap?” 

“ Yes, sir, soap. 1 understand it is coming down.” 

* Tam glad of it, sir.” 

“ Indeed, sir, you have cause, if one may judge from your appearance.’ 

Here was a general laugh, which the stranger seemed not to regard, but 
nodding his head, and hitting his boots with a little rattan, rang the bell with 
an air of importance, and inquired “ if he could have a weal kitlet, or a mut- 
ten chip?” 

“ What do you think,” says Cooke, “ of a roasted puppy? because,” tak 
king up the poker, “ I will spit you, and roast you in a minute.” 

This had a visible effect upon the dirty beau, he retreated towards the 
door, Cooke foliowing; “ Avaunt, and quit my sight, thy face is dirty, and 
thy hands unwashed; avaunt, avaunt! I say!” then replacing the poker, and 
returning to his seat, he continued, * being gone, Iam a man again.” 


Yet in all this heterogeneous mass there is found a spirit of 
true humanity; and several incidents, related by the biographer, 
particularly that ofa poor woman at Newyork, who had kindly re- 
ceived him into her house, and whose property he rescued from 
the officers of the law, which bear honourabie testimony to the 
generosity of his character. We may weil be assured, that to a 
man, whose mind was thus formed, his own reflections on his in- 
‘emperance, must furnish many a bitter and griding reproach. 
rhe reader will now see how well he could exhort and admonish; 
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while he was violating his own precepts. Mr. Cooke is admo- 
nishing a young actor of the dangers resulting from intempe- 
pance: 


The causes which removed Mr. Cooke from before the public in this in- 
stance, I ai enabled to state, as well as the cit'cumstance which brought him 
back to thesstage at the time he has mentioned. 

Mr. Matthews, now and for some years, a distinguished favourite with the 
London audience, at that time a very young man and actor, was a member of 
Daly’s company, and lodged in the same house with Cooke. One night after play 
and farce, in the latter Matthews having played Mordecai to Cooke’s Sir Ar- 
chy, and to the satisfaction of the veteran, was invited by him to take supper 
in his room ?#éte-a-tete, and drink whiskey punch. This high honour was 
gratefully received and accepted by the young comedian, who anticipated 
both pleasure and ‘instruction, from the society of the celebrated actor. Sup- 
per over, and Cooke’s spirits elevated, the fatigues of the evening were for- 
gotten; he was pleased with his young companion, whose tougue, freed from 
all shackles by the smoking liquor, glibly poured forth those praises which 
Cooke’s superior talents prompted. One jug of whiskey punch was quickly 
emptied, and while drinking the second, George Frederick in his turn begins 
to commend young Matthews. 

** You are young, and want some one to advise and guide you; take my 
word for it, there is nothing like industry and sobriety—Mrs. Burns! Another 
jug of whiskey punch, Mrs. Burns—you make it so good, Mrs. Burns, another 
jug.” 

‘¢ Yes, Mister Cooke.” 

, “In our profession, my young friend, dissipation is too apt to be the 
bane of youth—* Villainous company,” low company, leads them from stu- 
dying their business and acquiring that knowledge which alone can make 
them respectable.” | 

Thus he proceeded drinking and uttering advice (not the less valuable 
because in opposition to his own practice) and assuring Matthews of his pro- 
tection, instruction, and all his influence to forward bis views, while the whis- 
key punch, jug after jug, vanished, and with it all semblance of the virtues so 
eloquently praised. Though maddened by the fumes of the liquor, the chain 
of his ideas continued still unbroken, and he began a dissertation on the his- 
trionic art, proceeding from first principles to a detail of the mode of exhi- 
biting the passions, with a specimen of each by way of illustration. 

It is impossible to describe, but the reader may perhaps imagine, the lu- 
dicrous effect of this scene. The power of the whiskey operating in diame- 
tric opposition to the will, on his strong and flexible features, produced con- 
tortions and distortions, of which he was insensible, while Matthews sat ga- 
zing with astqnishment, and at times in an agony, from the effort to restrain 
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his risible faculties; but to add to his torture, Cooke began to question him, 
after each “ horrible face,” as to the meaning of it, orthe passion expressed’ 
Matthews, totally in the dark as to Cooke’s meaning, made every possible 
mistake; and when set right by Cooke, excused himself by charging his stu- 
pidity on the whiskey. 

“ There—what’s that?” 

** Very fine, sir.” 

» But what is it?” 

“ O anger—anger, to be sure.” 

‘* To be sure you’re a blockhead—Fear! fear, sir?” 

But when the actor, after making a hideous face, confipounded of satanic 
malignity, and the brutal leering of a drunken satyr, told his pupil that that was 
love, poor Matthews cauld resistno longer, but raared with convulsive laugh- 
ter. 

Cooke was surprised and enraged at this rudeness in his young guest, 
but Matthews had address enough to pacify him. 

Mistress Burns, in the mean time, had protested against making any more 
whiskey punch, and had brought up the last jug, upon Cooke’s solemn pro- 
mise that he would ask for no more. The jug is finished; and Matthews, 
heartily tired, thinks he shall escape from his tormentor, and makes a move 
to go. 

“‘ Not yet, my dear boy, one jug more.” 

‘¢ It’s very late, sir.” 

“‘ Only one more.” 

** Mistress Burns will not let us have it.” 

“ Won’t she? Pll show you that presently.” 

Cooke thunders with his foot, and vociferates, repeatedly, ‘* Mistress 
Burns!” At length honest Mrs. Burns, who had got to bed, in hopes of rest, 
i the chamber immediately under them, answers, . 

“* What is it you want, Mister Cooke?” 

* Another jug of whiskey punch, Mistress Burns.” 

“‘ Indeed, but you can have no more, Mister Cooke.” 

‘¢ Indeed but I will, Mistress Burns.” 

“‘ Remember your promise, Mister Cooke.’ 

“ Another jug of punch, Mistress Burns.” 

“ Indeed, and I will not get out of my own bed any more at all, Mistet 
Cooke, and se there’s an end of it!” 

“ We'll see that, Mistress Burns.” 

When, to Matthews’s further astonishment, he seized the jug and smash- 
ed it on the floor over the head of Mistress Burns, exclaiming, “ Do vor 


hear that, Mistress Burns?” 


“* Yes Ido, Mister Cooke,” 
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Fie then proceeded to break the chairs, one by one, after each, exclaim- 
ing, * Do you hear that Mistress Burns?” and receiving in reply, 

“ Yes Ido, Mister Cooke, and you’ll be very sorry for it tomorrow, so 
you will.” 

He then opened the window, and very deliberately proceeded to throw 
the looking-glasses into the street, and the fragments of broken tables and 
chairs. Matthews had made several attempts to go, and had been detained 
by Cooke, he now ventured something like an expostulation; on which his 
Mentor ordered him out of his apartment, and threw the candle and candle- 
stick after him., Matthews having departed, the wretched madman sallied 
eut, and was brought home the next day, beaten and deformed with bruises. 


In his solitary moments, when reason had resumed her em- 
‘pire, can the reader be disposed to envy a man the possession 
of such noble qualities, when the sum of all their use amounts 
to reflections like these? ‘The foilowing is an extract from his 
journal: 


“ It will very little assist me in defending myself to say that I have fre- 
quently wasted my time in a much worse manner. Whien a man reconciles 
himself to himself, by making degrees of sin, he is in the utmost danger of 
advancing to, instead of receding from, the most abominable depravity. It 
is a doubt with me, whether a gamester (here I take the word in its utmost 
latitude) or drunkard, be the most vicious character, or the most dangerous 
to society. The former, without deranging his faculties, exerts them all for 
the avowed purpose of plundering every_one he plays with; his dearest friends 
not excepted (if such a wretch can have a friend) and when, by superior vil- 
lainy, or some unforeseen chance, he is in his turn beggared, he is ready fitted 
for the most atrocious crimes, robbery, murder, or suicide. Drunkenness, 
in addition to the high degree of wickedness attached to it, has the melan- 
choly and woful effect of degrading the human beneath the brute creation. 
What confidence can be placed in those persons who are in the habit of ren- 
dering themselves incapable of rational exertion? A crime committed in this 
state is aggravated by the state itself, and in this light both moral and reli- 
gious law must viewit. There have been many excellent arguments used 
against this beastly vice, and many exposures of its dreadful tendency, but 
none more strong, pointed, and convincing, than the following short story, I 
believe an orientalone. A young man was decreed by fate to commit one 
heinous crime. He was to have the choice of three; but inevitably must 
choose. It wasleftto him to make his election, of parricide, incest, or 
drunkenness. He chose the last, got drunk, and committed the former two.” 


We have now, in detail, as attested by authentic facts and cir- 
cumstances, the private character of George Frederick Cooke. 
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These various and opposite qualities were often inflamed to a 
degree of madness, by his intemperance; and it depended on 
the incident that crossed him, in those unhappy moments, which 
of all these should gain the ascendant. Had he, instead of fall- 
ing into the company of that unhappy woman, whose miseries 


he so nobly, relieved, at that time encountered the opposition of 


some of his convivial associates, in all probability Bridewell would 


have been his reward, instead of the tears of gratitude paid to a 


benefactor. 


What Cicero somewhere so beautifully calls the 


light of life, was luminous and lovely for a moment, then plung- 
ing into surroynding shades, and as suddenly emerging, when 
we deemed all the radiance extinct. We do not propose to 
say another word on the professional character of Cooke. 


The mingled congratulations and regrets of two hemispheres, 


in a case where success is so dubious, in the exercise of 


the brightest talents—where censure has a prescriptive right to 


no other boundary to her walks but her will, and on a subject 


presenting such alternations of character, afford an evidence of 


his genius as idle to illustrate as to doubt. 


Connected originally with low company, by his poverty and 
his evil habits, he was at length led, by his guardian genius, to 
the higher walks of life; he was able to temper and restrain, but 


never to wipe off thé early stain; and, in moments of what he 


properly denominates ‘ his madness,’ he too often associated 
the manners of the well bred gentleman with those of the brute. 

The general character of these volumes is certainly honour- 
able to Mr. Dunlap. He deserves the thanks of his country- 


men, for making so bold and intrepid a stand in favour of legi- 


timate biography. His page.is a cool candid luminous record 
of the virtues and vices of his hero, and he has exercised the 
lawful functions of his office, under the strong and paramount 
obligations of truth. Cooke appears to us in all the different 
phases of his character, exciting alternate compassion, admiration 


and disgust. 


We behold the ruins of a noble genius formed for 


better things, and destined by nature for dignity and honour. We 
»ehold likewise, one on whom Nature had been so prodigal in 


the dispensation of her bounties, counteracting by his vicious 
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haibits the great purposes of his birth and high destiny, and re- 
nouncing the munificence of Heaven. Mr. Dunlap sometimes 
neglects the broad features of the character he presents, and de- 
scends to a nicety of painting, of which the following is a beau- 
tiful instance. Cooke thus expresses himself: 


This pain troubles me a little, though—I must begin the water-system 
Wine days were we on water alone, during our passage, and I never was bet- 
ter in my life—this is in favour of the water-system. Ah! I noticed at Am- 
boy, when your mother gave me my dish of tea, her hand was perfectly 
steady, but mine was not so in taking it. I ought to be ashamed—in truth, 


It was ashamed.” » 


These memoirs are likewise accompanied with compendious 
sketches of the lives of eminent actors, and criticisms on the 
characters of the most popular theatrical productions. We 
wish this route of biography was more generally followed. The 
life of an eminent actor is beyond that of any other man, 
calculated to adorn biography. His study, his profession is 
the human character in al! its changeful diversities; it therefore 
associates with fact a species of romance that raises and rounds 
the character to our view, and compositions of this cast hold a 
sort of intermediate station between truth and fiction, embracing 
to acertain extent the advantages of both. Ap actor, for instance, 
subsists upon romance, and this species of nature is made the 
standard of judgment, when the merits of a novel or of a poem 
are decided. Thus, for example, we say, when characters of 
this cast are supposed to be overdrawn, not how would they ap- 
pear in private life, for there we do not expect to meet with 
such associates, but how would they appear upon the stage. We 
acknowledge by this concession, a nature beyond our own, which 
is thus made the legitimate province of all works, thus combi- 
ming fancy and fact. Mr. Dunlap’s opinions we nevertheless es- 
teem in some instances heterodox particularly on the character 
of the German drama. He informs us that as his favourable 
epinion of the merits of the German drama, was not formed in the 
first instance by the approbation of the English writers, so likewise 
it is not shaken by their censure. In the same way we declare 
*hat our dislike to the German muse was not founded on the 
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unfavourable testimony of the English writers, whom our author 
here suspects of mercenary motives, and further, that this opi- 
nion isnot shaken but rather confirmed by all bis observations in 
their defence. 

The most censurable part of the present volumes we con- 
ceive to be the indelicacy of bringing to the public view the 
names of honourable characters now living, to embellish dis- 
graceful anecdotes. If it become necessary to relate an anec- 
dote in which living parties are concerned, which relation must 
necessarily wound surviving sensibility, the common charities of 
life, we should apprehend, would induce us to veil the circum- 
stance so that the individual might not be known. The anecdote, 
whatever it may be, may stil) preserve all its raciness while the 
name of the party is suppressed. What then shall be said of a 
man who accepts the hospitality of an invitation toa gentle- 
man’s table, becomes one of the guests, and violates that confi- 
dence by publish:ng to the world anecdotes of persons present, 
which tend to their dishonour, accompanied with the names of 
the parties displayed at full length. No apology can be admitted 
for such license, for even these circumstances, sacred as they 
are commonly deemed, may still be made known without of- 
fence, and they derive no sort of authenticity or importance by 
such a needless disclosure of individual names. 

There is another point in which we differ in opinion with the 
biographer of Mr. Cooke, that is “the better part of valour de- 
nominated by Falstaff discretion’? which he imputes to his hero. 
His hero certainly did put himself in the way of mortal arbi- 
trament, and rather courted than shunned an occasion to exercise 
his courage. The challenge which Mr. Cooper bore is an eyi- 
dence of this fact. Mr. D. however sets in opposition to this, his 
declining a personal combat with an opponent of sturdier bone 
and muscle. Even in this point his evidence fails him, for Cooke 
did on sundry occasions embroii himself in suchencounters. But 
the fact is too plain to require comment that a man may decline 


a pugillistic combat, with one his superior in bodily strength, if 


he is ready to adopt a more dreadful alternative, and such seems 
to have been the character of Cooke. 
VOL. I. 4D 
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We differ likewise with Mr. Duniap in tie opinion which he 
advances, that it is not necessary for an actor to feel the senti- 
ments he utters. Allowing what we please to mimickry, certain- 
ly the nearer the actor approaches to the character, the more 
complete must be the representation. On any other hypothesis 
there is no standard of ascertaing an actor’s merit. The very 
necessity which the hero of the stage labours under to mimic the 
character he assumes is a complete surrender of the question. Ii 
he deceive us in proportion as the counterfeit passion resem- 
bles truth, how great must be his power where truth itself is 
substituted for the countertfeit. 

Mr. Dunlap is unable to satisfy his mind on the question 
whether his hero served in the British army during our revolu- 
tionary war. On the one hand Cooke never boasted of his ex- 
ploits, but during the hours of his ebriety when he was given 
to romancing, and on the other he spoke of these transactions 
with a perspicuity of detail hardly to be expected to be derived 
from books, and more especially by one of his habits of tumul- 
tuous and irregular reading. Certainly this is an unpardonable 
omission on the part of his biographer to pass over so important 
an incident so slightly. Mr. D. had ample means of obtaining 
this intelligence, and this renders the omission on his part the 
more inexcusable. We have heard of an author who under- 
took to write the memoirs of the duke of Marlborough, and un- 
fotunately forgot that he was a general. 


Rokeby: a poem by Walter Scott. Boston; Published by Bradford and 
Reed. 1813. 


The following observations, it will be readily perceived, are the produc- 
tion of no ordinary mind. Although we profess ourselves to be among the 
most ardent admirers of Mr. Scott’s genius, and disposed to regard with an 
eye of much less rigour his poetical heresies, yet neither our wishes, as lovers 
of polite literature, nor our duty as journalists will permit us to refuse a dis- 
tinguished place to an essay so ingenious and elegant. 


To assert the instability of popular opinion, would be to use 
a truth so trite, it is obvious to all; but the consequent variations 
of taste being less apparent, do not engage so much of our at- 
tention. To follow this fluctuating faculty in its progress threugh 
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the several ages since the revival of letters, and amid all the 
material and mental objects it embraces, might be a curious phi- 
losophical disquisition, but unsuited to the length of the pre- 
sent article, and the nature of this journal. Such disquisition, 
however, would be far from mere idle speculation or amusing 
reverie. This salutary lesson, among others, might be drawn 
from it; that if writers possess the high privilege of ruling pub- 
lic opinion, there is always a sort of re-action in that public, which 
gives law, in its turn, to its former sovereigns. Hence those who 
have been led by a love of novelty, or turn for paradox, to in- 
troduce strange systems either of sentiment or style, have been 
compelled to continue from necessity what they commenced 
from caprice. The public was pleased with the peculiarity, and 
its author obliged—perhaps against his recovered sense—to per- 
severe, or forfeit his popularity. The coarse conceits, and licen- 
tious jestings of the mob of gentlemen in king Charles’s days, 
might have originated in the momentary wish of pleasing the 
monarch or amusing the circle. Effusions of the moment, they 
were intended, perhaps, with the moment to terminate. At least 
there appears to have been nothing like settled systematic design 
upon the interests of society. But given to the world, and be- 
come the order of the day, the public taste once regaled with 
the stimulating banquet, would be satisfied with no other. This 
appetite, first injudictously excited, may be said to have after- 
ward “made the meat it fed on;” since its demands were such, 
that we must in charity suppose the original caterers had reason 
to regret their imperious popularity. In our own time, indeed, 
we have little reason, to apprehend any inroads on social morals. 


3 


Such attempts would be frowned into extinction, not only by the 
mass of mankind, but by those portions of it who are emphati- 
cally “the makers of manners.” The fashion, fortunately for 
us, is usually on the side of virtue. But from perversions of our 
literature we have more to dread, because from these we are far 
less secure; and these, though secondary, will not be deemed of 
trivial import, by any who consider the close affinity of justness 
of action, with propriety of expression—the delicate but indisso- 
luble tie which connects refinement of taste with correctness of 
character. Let it not be forgotten that the same elegant essay- 
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ist who first successfully inculcated purity of morals, had also 
the glory of rescuing the poems of Milton from their partial ob- 
livion, and recommending them to the notice of his country. 
These remarks will not, it is hoped, be considered a digres- 
sion from tne head of this article. Nothing, surely, which treats 
of variety, popularity, or novelty, can be irrelative to the sub- 
ject of Mr. Scott. This gentleman is generally styled the foun- 
der of a new school of poetry, but the title is not strictly ap- 
plicable. The works of Mr. Scott are, in fact, a revival of the 
early English Poems, commonly called ballads; a collection of 
the best specimens from which, was published some years since 
by the late Dr. Percy; who on this account is by Mr. Scott some- 
where acknowledged ‘the father of this species of poetry.” To 
one kind of originality, however, the author of “ The Lay” ap- 
pears fairly entitled. We know of no other poet who, writing 
in his own person, and for his own time, ever entertained the 
strange conceit of collecting and localizing in his works, all the 
colloquial barbarisms, and provincial phrases, which were scat- 
tered amongst the wildest class of the wildest people, at a dis- 
tant and even disgusting period of their national history. The 
works of Macpherson, and the wonderful fragments of Chat- 
terton, itis true, were written in an ancient dialect; but they 
were designed to pass for antiques, and the diction was hence 
perfectiy suitabie to the date of their supposed authors. Both 
Chatterton and Macpherson would have ridiculed the project of 
publishing in their own name works of this kind, as equal in ab- 
surdity to that of stamping our present coin with the impression 
which was current three hundred years back. This absurdity is 
so palpable, that while we admit as high proof of Mr. Scott’s 
powers, his being able to make the public forget it; we cannot 
look on'this forgetfulness as equally honourable to that public. 
We have no dislike to the ancient ballad-writing. ‘It was per- 
fect in its season; and had it no other merit, would be of ines- 
timable value for the evidence it affords, that poetry, in some 
form or other, is natural to man. But the lullaby that charmed 
us in our cradle, would be childish and harsh to our maturer ear, 
and after so much talent and labour have been employed in bring- 
ing forward and perfecting our language, to retrograde in this 
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way is to treat our benefactors with ingratitude by rejecting their 
toils as unnecessary. 

An apologist for Mr. Scott’s manner, has lately considered all 
wishes at altering it to be quite as unreasonable as to exact “ our 
exchanging the weapons to which we have been trained, and which 
we prefer, for the cumbrous armour of our ancestors.” The 
metaphor, however ingenious, is applicable only in illustrating 
the opposite opinion to that intended by the author. It is this 
exchange of our accustomed weapons for the cumbrous armour 
of our ancestors, which is the very fault alledged against Mr. 
Scott. We have warriors introduced to us in the nineteenth 
century who are gauntleted and glaived after the fashion of their 
predecessors in the age of chivalry. All this in the diteral sense 


is very proper. We must not be understood to express any doubt 
of the propriety of adapting the costume of personages in poems, 
as In paintings, to the time of their supposed existence, not to that 
of the publication. But though this may with propricty be allowed 
to drapery, itis not as to language, for the best of all reasons, be- 
cause it would be unintelligible. We can recognise James V 
to be king of Scotland, notwithstanding his bonnet and doublet 
should be very unlike those his present majesty of both kingdoms 
might probably wear, if he chanced to visit Holyrood. But we 
cannot so readily recognise the character of such terms as “ stal- 
wort,” “ gramarge,” &c. without reference to a glossary, an act 
which changes a poetic entertainment, tothe drudgery of a school 
exercise. Had Gray incorporated with his “ Descent of Odin,” 
particular phrases from the Norse tongue, the description might 
have been very grand, but tomost readers very mysterious; or 
had the narrator of Madoc’s enterprises, celebrated his hero in 
the Welsh idiom, our admiration had hardly been retained at 
hearing hur was born in Gwyneth, hur was voyaged to Aztlan, 
but the sublime must have yielded to the ludicrous. 

In the last poem of Mr. Scott, we are happy to see less of 
the obsolete, we think, than in its predecessors. The period it 
represents is also nearer to our own times, being that of the ci- 
vil wars between Charles I and Cromwell. We had intended a 
sketch of the plot, but relinquished it as superfluous, since the 
public curiosity will have anticipated any analysis. In both the 
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plan and execution of the poem, its readers will perceive many 
of the characteristic beauties and defects of its author. The old 
objection which was urged against his former works, of a same- 
ness of characters amongst them all, applies with still greater 
force to the present, with the single exception of Wilfrid. In 
Bertrand, the real hero of the piece, we discover every trait of 
Rhoderic Dhu, but his love. Redmond reminds us of the Graeme; 
Matilda is the transcript of Ellen. OF these latter, not only the 
natures, but the situations are similar. Both are forced to the 
alternative, either of sacrificing the life of a father, or, renoun- 
cing the lover they prefer for a marriage with the one to whom 
they are adverse. De Wilton, in “ Marmion,” is left for dead 
on the field of battle, and his end so undoubted, that when met 
upon the heath he is supposed an apparition; and the horror of 
the encounter completely unnerves his potent adversary. In this 
poem, the assassin of Mortham considered he had “ made all sure.” 
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«* Twas then I fired my petronel, 
** And Mortham, steed and rider fell; 
** One dying look he upward cast, 
“Of wrath and anguish—’twas his last.” 


Yet is this chieftain afterward resusicated, and his appearance 
excites the same ghostly apprehensions which had before been 
so effectual in the case of Marmion. Here, indeed, the visitation 
is even more opportune, as it interposes in the very last event of 
things, like Mr. Lewis’s castle-spectre, for the pious purpose of 
preventing bloodshed.—The heroes have not only the same gene- 
ral resemblance in character, but in person. We see a family- 
likeness in their forms and features. Mr. Scott seems to have 
no idea of a warrior who is not broad-shouldered, high-chested, 
dark-browed, with mighty arms, and gigantic stature; and did we 
use no other measure but his for heroes, we must be tempted to 
disbelieve there ever was sucha being as Alexander the great, 
or William of Orange, or Bonaparte. 

If invention, either in character, situation, or incident, be es- 
sential to form the perfect poet, it will not be too much to say 
that Mr. Scott has not yet attained this point of consummation. 
His scenery, and events, have little diversity—his dramatic per- 
sone never change. Knights, barons, minstrels, pages, warders; 
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these he has made our old acquaintance, and while we acknow- 
ledge their claim, on that account, to our friendship, we should 
be glad of a chance to exercise hospitality, by an introduction, 
now and then, to accomplished strangers. Inanimate nature has 
also reason to prefer a like complaint. Of her thousand protean 
forms she is sketched in only a few; and these few are continu- 
ally recurring. It has been said of Shakspeare’s characters, that 
not only are preserved the stronger contrasts, those of the good 
and the bad;—but that the numerous personages in each of these 
classes are greatly diversified. Hamlet is not only unlike Richard 
III, but Horatio is unlike Hamlet. Mercutio differs from Bene- 
dick, and Falstaff from both. Nothing can be more dissimilar 
than is the description of circumstances, individuals, and coun- 
tries, in the poem of “ Madoc;” to the whole system of “ Tha- 
laba,”’ and again, to that of “ Kehama.”’ The tranquil loveliness 
of landscape, presented us in Campbell’s “ Gertrude of Wyo- 
ming,’ is contracted, in all but sweetness of versification, with 
the noble animation of the “ Pleasures of Hope.” But to Mr. 
Scott, a succession of his wonted images and heroes seems in- 
dispensible to success. The only attempt made to forsake this 
track for a foreign tour, has been too little flattering to be spee- 
dily renewed. We presume there are few readers who would 
not rather peruse for the thousandth time, the description of Loch 
Ners, and Loch Katrine, and Teviot, and Tweed;—than follow 
our minstrel through his Spencer-stanza and his Spanish-“ Visi- 
on.” He is there no longer the mighty magician, but the magi- 
cian deprived of his wand. 

The poem of Rokeby abounds with delineations of picturesque 
and awful scenery. Some of these are merely sketched in a bold 
outline, others are filled up with circumstantial minuteness. 
Among the most attractive passages is the one at the beginning 
of the work. That which describes the firing of Rokeby-Cas- 
tle would have excited more of our admiration, but for an un- 
lucky association with the burning of Old Drury, in a recent 
laughable volume. The most elaborate in detail but worst in taste, 
of any of these specimens, is that of the fourteenth stanza of the 
second canto, where near forty lines are employed in recounting 
the precess of climbing a mountain. Mr. Collins, a name which 
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no lover of poetry can pronounce without reverence, in giving 
his personification of Danger, has thrown him 


** On the ridgy steep 
Of some loose, hanging rock, to sleep.” 


We believe there are few readers who do not feel that the 
simple sublimity of this single image, would only have been 
weakened by any effort to extend or multiply its power. 

Mr. Scott has seemed determined to compensate for ampli- 
fying on trivial events in the first of his poem by the little space 
he allots to important ones, at the last. To nothing indeed but 
the hurry incident to an author, whose printer has completed 
one half of the work before his employer has composed the other, 
can we impute the confusion arising from events which crowd 
so unceremoniously on each other, and on the reader, that each 
following page jostles the preceding one from his memory. We 
marvel much at this In an au‘hor whom rumour has represented 


** As born to write, converse, and live at ease.” 


One who pressed neither by want nor sorrow, must have de- 
scribed the spoiled and wayward child of fancy, from observation 
rather than experience. The exquisite portrait of Wilfrid had 
been a general likeness in those days which drove Gray to dis- 
gust, and Chatterton to despair. But Mr. Scott’s popularity is 
not only gratifying, but profitable. His laurels are of gold. No 
wavering Parnassian garland, but solid British metal. By such 
a writer, the goad of necessity can be no cause of inaccuracy or 
haste. Yetto haste alone can we impute many instances of ob- 
scurity in this volume, which we have not time to enumerate. 
One, indeed, is so remarkable, that it appears the effect of de- 
sign. Who is the real cause of Mortham’s wrongs, we are ne- 
ver informed; and though probabilities concur to fix the charge 
on Wycliffe, yet it is by no means clearly ascertained. 

The same passion for obscurity appears in the history of Red- 
mond; and has in one instance betrayed the author into great im- 
probability. Why the grandfather should have sent this child to 
England, to his relations, without disclosing his relationship; why 
so earnestly entreat for him protection, on the comparatively fee- 
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ble claims of gratitude and hospitality, and omit the resistless 
ones of nature and blood, appears to us wholly unaccountable.* 
But we recollect that it is poetic ground on which we tread, and 
that poetry is the province of fancy rather than fact. The same 
allowance we regret cannot be made fora most revolting passage 
at the conclusion. The martyr Wilfrid, the most original, ten- 
der, and really magnanimous character in the piece; who lived 
to promote the. happiness of Matilda, and died to secure it;—the 
interesting Wilfrid has no sooner breathed his last, but we are 
shocked by an instantaneous transition to the merry-making of 
nuptial-festivities. The surviving rival avails himself of the for- 
tunate moment; 


** Steps in with his receipt for making smiles, 
** And blanching sables into bridal bloom.” 


* In justice to Mr. Scott it should be remarked that, our correspondent 
has noi perhaps adverted to some passages of the poem from which there is 
reason to conclude that the child had with him explanations of his birth, which 
were lost on the way from Ireland. He was in the first instance to be deli- 
vered to his father, (Canto 4. Stanza 9.)—and the person who brought him had 


Letters and gifts a goodly store, 

But ruffians met them in the wood, 
Ferraught in battle boldly stood, 

Till wounded and o’erpower’d at length, 
And stripped of all, &e. (ab. Stanza 10.) 


And again: 
Late and reluctant he restores, 
The infant to his native shores; 
With goodly gifts and letters stored, 
With many a deep conjuring word, 
To Mortham and to Rokeby’s lord. 

It appears therefore that the grandfather had written to his son-in-law Iet- 
ters which were lost, and it is within the scope of reasonable presumption that 
they explained the birth of the child. This is the more probable or indeed 
evident, because among the ornaments of the child were gilt tadjets, the wri- 
ting on which was 

Involved of purpose, as to foil 

An interloper’s prying toil, (Canto-6. Stanza 13.) 
but yetso intelligible that the robber who stole them could discover from them 
the birth and parentage of Redmond. It seems therefore clear, that the ta- 
blets and the letters which accompanied the child must have been intended 
to explain his history, and the violation of nature imputed to Mr. Scott, is in 


thig instance at least urged too strongly. Port Folie. 
VOL. I. 4 —E 
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This may be very natural in Redmond, but suits ill with the b 
“soft” and “pensive” Matilda. The Roman ladies, though made 
of sterner stuff, consecrated a year of mourning to Brutus, to 
whom they were bound by no tie but the general one of grateful 
patriotism. Surely, to the memory of a lover, a kinsman, a friend 
from infancy, something more than two little months mighthave =| 
been allowed; even apart from the important considerations of 3 
his having rescued her life, and lost his own from her uncon- 
scionable command, by wounds received in the assistance of her 
favourite! It had been sufficient to have left us looking forward 4 
to the union of Redmond and Matilda. Such a termination had 
been more soothing to the reader, more honourable to the feel- 
ings of the parties, and we trust more conformable to human 
nature. Instead of that we are summarily told, 
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“‘ This chanced upon a summer morn, 
When yellow wan’d the ripen’d corn.— : 3 
But when brown brown August o’er the the land : 
Call’d forth the reaper’s busy hand, 

°T was then the maid of Rokeby gave 

Her plighted faith to Redmond brave.”— ‘. 





We can only, in charity to Mr. Scott, attribute, as before, 
this instance of hurry to the demands of his printer, which would 
not allow time for the obsequies of Wiifrid; and the public im- 
patience may thus share with him the censure of leaving his | 
heroine deficient in the decencies of common feeling. ie 

We have thus hazarded some desultory observations on Mr if 
Scott’s Poem. The proof of their justice or injustice is in the 
hands of every one. If it shouldseem that we have been more stu- 
dious of his blemishes than beauties, it was not because the lat- 
ter are not seen, but because they are seen too plainly. ‘The beau- 
ties of this writer’s poetry are of the most striking anddazzling |— 
kind; and their glare extendsover his defects. In literature,as  ~ 
in life, we find the more showy and ostentatious characters at- | 
tract general admiration, before refined and retired ones. The 4 
success that has attended this writer is as seductive as the na- 3 
ture of his poetry; and both, we apprehend, are injurious to the a 
interests of pure taste and classical verse, especially inthis coun- 7 
try. In Great Britain there are enough established models of the E 
noblest ferm of poetry to oppose any recent peculiarities of the | 
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Muse. And while it is there recollected, that the poems of 
Waller were universally read, while those of Milton were as 
universally neglected; and the dramas of Shakspeare superceded 
by the ribaldry of Settle and his contemporaries; present popu~ 
larity will scarcely be considered an infallible criterion of per- 
Manent renown. But ina nation like our own, where the pub- 
lic taste is yet immatured; and destined as we probably are— 
some croakings to the contrary notwithstanding—to produce one 


day, poems which shall be candidates for endurance, it is of no 


small consequence that the eyes of our future bards should not 
be attracted by any “Cynthias of the minute,” any wandering 
stars of literature, but rather fix on those permanent luminaries 
which though alas! suns to other worlds, have yet beamed on us 
some portion of their brightness. Our countrymen will be sen- 
sible that if respectable critics, as Dr. Beattie, Mrs. Montagu, 
lord Lyttleton, &c. apprehended at the close of the last century, 
there were indications of the English language being on the de- 
cline,—the publication of a series of poems which may tend to 
accelerate that event, is no inconsiderable evil. We shall re- 
member that to extend the empire of this admirable language, 
was one of the warmest wishes of patriots and scholars, in the 
scheme of our colonization. If this language is to know corrup- 
tion or change, let it at least be in favour of the sonorous digni- 
ty of the Greek, the polished elegance of the Latin—the lively 
French, or melodious Italian;—not for the mutterings of High- 
land nurses, and the jargon of Border outlaws. If our poets 
should not dare delineate a cavalier on the old plan of being as 
much sans refiroche.as sans fieur, but must comply with the 
reigning taste for heroes in whom boldness supplies the want of 
every other qualification;—there is at least no necessity of re- 
curring to Scotch marauders, equally ignorant and ferocious 
with our own aboriginals, whilst we have a model so convenient- 
ly near us. 

The length to which these remarks have been protracted, 
will be pardoned by those whose sympathies are alive to the im- 
portance of the subject; who wish well to society in general—to 
their own country in particular—and consider the interests of 
both as materially affected by the state ef-moral feeling and pe- 
lite literature. 
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CLASSICAL EDUCATION.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. : 


Tuts is one of the many subjects, which the modern spirit of 








reform, has drawn within its vortex. We have banished from " 

the nursery, Jack the Giant-killer, Valentine and Orson, Goody 

Two Shoes, the Little Red Riding Hood and Cinderilla, for story , 

books, that inculcate among young masters and misses, the sub- . 

limer virtues of unbounded generosity, and universal philanthropy: ES < 

and the heads of our youths, instead of being stuffed full of La- q : 

tin and Greek, as in time of old, are filled with problems of as- Fe 

tronomy and experiments in chemistry; and at the age of twenty, i < 

a young man, educated according to the modern fashion of re- : ¢ 

formists, particularly among the dissenters, is brought out. with i ' 

a superficial knowledge of Latin, Greek and French, a smatter- Ls ‘ 

ing of mathematics, logic and metaphysics, and just enough of z 5 

i the various branches of natural philosophy, to take off the edge * ¢ 

( of curiosity, and render him conceited and talkative. I speak - 1 

. now of England. In this country, instead of keeping boys at t I 

i school till sixteen, and at college till they are twenty, we turn St 

1 them out finished scholars, two years earlier; having intro- 5 C 

; duced into their course, the additional accomplishments of public : I 

a declamation, and forensic disputation; reversing the observation e I 

; | of Solomon, that it is out of the fuliness of the heart, the mouth : } 
4 | speaketh. This morbid precocity of the youth, furnishing scio- : I 
Hi F lists and declaimers, instead of men whose time has been occu-- f r 
ey ' pied in laying up the materials of future reflection, is a subject ‘ I 
ae of complaint in the old country, it is a nuisance in this. 3 f 
; i Fs It is in vain to deny, that the general run of modern books : t 
< r which teach the elements of language and of knowledge to chil- 4 S 
| dren, are very much superior to those that were in use half a : t 





century ago. Still the nursery tales of that day, produced an in- zz 


at clination for books, and a taste for reading, that the less extra- ‘ 

I vagant fictions at present in fashion, cannot inspire, nor do I won- : a 
der at the exclamation of a:lively young female, whose brain had . l 
been burthened with knowledge, of which she could not discern zx 
the use, and of wisdom of which she was unable to appreciate ; ic 
the value, ‘(do pray mama, let me talk a little nonsense.”’ I con- ‘ A 


fess, I feel something of the same kind even now, nor do I know 
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amore tiresome companion, (to me at least) than a man who 
will talk ye wisdom by the hour together. 

Books are the chief sources, because they are the permanent 
repositories, of knowledge. To use them, we must learn to read 
them. The art, and the habit of reading, we acquire, either by 
being /empted to read, through the pleasure afforded us by what 
we read, or by being compelled to read, or both: for the douceur 
of praises and sugar plums, is too temporary an expedient to be 
relied on. No reading by compulsion, however necessary to 
counteract our natural idleness, will suffice to produce the re- 
quired effect. A taste for reading must be induced, and kept up: 
and this can only be done by pleasurable associations, connected 
with reading; and these are excited chiefly by ideas of novelty 
and surprize. It is not merely so in infancy, it is so through life: 
whatever be the species of knowledge we are in pursuit of, the 
excitements are the same in kind, although the fondness for the 
marvellous, is gradually checked by experience. But in child- 
hood, we have no other stimulus, but the pleasure arising from 
the marvellous, unless that of fear. To substitute, therefore, tales 
of sense for tales of wonder, is not in any mind always an im- 
provement! I have little doubt, but the literature of England is 
more indebted to the Pilgrim’s Progress, Robinson Crusoe, the 
historical parts of the Bible, and the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments, than to any other known set of books, in the whole com- 
pass of English bibliography: the meritorious publications of 
Berquin, Genlis, Day, Trimmer and Edgeworth, are too refined 
for the purpose; they lack strength of outline. With respect to 
the question, whether it be worth while to make a boy spend 
seven years in learning Latin and Greek, and filling his head with 
the amours of the heathen gods and goddesses, it may involve 
some difficulty. I would observe hereon, 

ist. This question has never been raised, that I know of, 
among those who were themselves good Latin and Greek scho- 
lars: by which I would be understood to mean, not persons who 
can make shift to construe a Latin page, but those to whom the 
ideas, the language, the beauties and the blemishes of the classic 
authors are familiar; to whom the perusal of the ancients, is nearly 
aS easy as the classic authors of their vernacular language. I have 
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never known or heard of a good scholar, who regarded the time 
spent upon the dead languages as lost, if faithfully and judiciously 
employed in acquiring them. 

2d, Consider the period of life usually spent in this acqui- 
sition, which may be stated as from eight to fourteen or fifteen. 
What but the memory can be employed during this age. It is 
the memory that must supply the materials whereon the judg- 
ment must be formed, exercised and improved. The first facul- 
ty then that must be exercised, is not that of comparison and re- 
flection, but of remembering, by which the objects and topics of 
future thought and reflection are to be collected. It is at this 
age peculiarly, that languages can be learnt: every man who has 
tried to acquire a new language, feels the superior difficulty of 
learning it after he has arrived at adult age; particularly langua- 
ges, that he has no means of rendering familiar by common use. 

What languages can be acquired so useful at that period, as 
those languages which let us into the history of mankind in early 
times—the history of nations, arts, sciences, customs and opinions 
—languages that are the very ground work and foundation of 
our own and of other modern tongues—languages which exem- 
plify all that is sublime and beautiful in composition, whether in 
poetry or in prose—languages which cannot be learnt without 
learning concomitantly, the chief elements of the theory of uni- 
versal grammar! If we read in learning them, the absurdities of 
pagan mythology, it serves but to give force to those systems 
which are not thus degraded and perverted; nor is the history 
of human error, the least voluminous, or least useful part of ge- 
neral history: indeed in my opinion it is the most curious and 
the most necessary. The time thus employed can hardly be 
deemed wasted. 

Sdly. I would ask any man conversant in the history of hu- 
man knowledge, whether the greatest and most numerous disco- 
veries in science, have not been made by men, to whom these 
languages were familiar, and who have been thes educated? Un- 
til the beginning of the eighteenth century, Latin was the lan- 
guage of the learned world. Did Bacon or Huygens, or Euler, 
or Leibnitz, or sir Isaac Newton, waste their time in thus em- 
ploying it? can this be said of Linnzus or Bergman, or Mayow, or 
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Sydenham! except in England and France within this century, 
almost all the writings of philosophers have been in the common 
language of the learned, in Latin. Is it pretended that we have 
now men of more research, of more acumen, or more depth of 
thought? when I see all the great discoveries in science made by 
men, to whom these languages were and are familiar, who have 
been wholesomely flogged into Greek and Latin, according to an- 
cient discipline, more majorum, shall I give up this beaten high 
road to knowledge, for the shorter cuts proposed by the sciolists 
of the present day, who never travelled with common diligence 
the course they abuse, and not one of whom is of any standing 
in the world, for either taste or science? for I pronounce without 
hesitation, that all the oppugners of the common course of school 
education, are men of plausible, perhaps, but not of strong talents, 
and universally without pretension to any deep knowiedge in the 
languages they pretend to despise. Indeed, when was it known 
that a man despised the knowledge he possessed—or who can 
point out a man eminent in science who has abused the pursuit 
of classical literature as a waste of time? 
4thly. I believe so far as my experience and observation has 
gone, that no man has been, or can be, so good a judge of, or so 
perfectly alive to the beauties of composition, whether in poetry 
or in prose, as those whose taste has been formed on classic mo- 
dels, and by the attentive perusal of the classic authors. I do not 
believe there is a well educated man in Europe, who will doubt 
the truth of this, as a general proposition. Indeed, the volumes 
of the classics usually selected for school reading, are those 
which are among the most eminent for beauty of composition, 
and the business of the tutor is to point out where, and how, and 
why, the passages are so. It is this mode of education that essen- 
tially lays the foundation for what is called taste—that partly na- 
tural, and principally acquired talent, of discriminating between 
congruity and incongruity of plan and imagery; which does not 
so much judge of, as feel, the sublime and the beautiful of com- 
position, and the force and delicacy of expression, whether in 
language or in art, whether in poetry, in painting, in architec- 
ture, in music, or in sculpture. This isat first taught and learn- 
ed by distinct and mdividual examples, as the fingers are slowly 
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taught the association between the notes of the book, and the 
notes of the instrument; by and by, the knowledge becomes ha- 
bitual, and taste is no longer science, but a feeling, a tact. I must 
appeal herein, not to those, who despising the first and finest ex- 
amples of taste among the ancients, can have nothing of this tact 
themselves, but to scholars conversant with the productions of 
the o/d school, in all the variety and extent ef the term. 

I go further, and assert without the hazard of contradiction 
from the generality of the learned world, that no nation was ever 
wise, or great, or powerful, in which taste, such as I have de- 
scribed it, was not promoted, cultivated, and held in reverence 
by the higher classes of society. Hence to me, the encourage- 
ment of learning and the arts, seems a matter of national impor- 
tance; and I hope that the infant establishments of art in Phila- 
delphia, will not be deemed unworthy of national succour. There 
is one instance in which this discriminating perception of beauty 
of form, has been of incalculable service to England; I mean in 
the establishment of what has now become their national pottery, 
under the elegant costumes, first introduced from ancient patterns, 
by Wedgewood and Bently. 

5th. I acknowledge tpat aman may be a good storekeeper, an 
excellent mechanic, a tip top legislator, without pretensions to 
classical or any other kind of reading; but surely such know- 
ledge is not superfluous to a physician or a surgeon, or a chemist, 
all whose terms of art ex greco fonte cadunt,and many of whose 
sources of information are extant only in the Latin language—it 
cannot be superfluous to a lawyer, who though he may dispense 
with the laws of Oleron and Rhodes, with the civil law, with the 
jursits of the European continent, with Bracton and Fleta, and 
the registrum brevium, cannot read to effect any of the old re- 
porters, or explain scientifically the technical terms of art in 
common use in the profession, without some knowledge of the 
Latin language, at least. To a divine, a learned education can- 
not be superfiuous, whose duty it is to defend and explain the 
scriptures of his faith, all written in the languages usually called 
learned; and whose evidences of authenticity, exist only in the 
writings of Greek and of Latin authors. 

I well know, that men of good common educations, who to 
strong natural parts join great industry, may become excellent 
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physicians, chemists and lawyers: but they would have been bet- 
ter physicians, chemists and lawyers, had they joined to natural 
talents, and great industry, the advantages of a classical education. 

I speak sot of the acquirements necessary to an accomplish- 
ed gentleman. I take for granted the opponents of classical edu- 
cation, have no such character in their view. They must mean, 
in conformity no doubt to their own experience, that classical 
learning is not.necessary to the acquisition of wealth. Herein I 
shail be compelled to agree with them; and freely acknowledge 
thatin this point of view, Homer and Virgil, are not to be putin 
competition with the Ready Reckoner, and Cocker’s Arithmetic. 

6th. I would further urge, that no man can trace the history 
ef any art or science, cr almost any branch of any art or science, 
without recourse to authors whose works are transmitted in the 
Latin language. Yet is the rise and progress of invention and im- 
provement, not only desirable to be known, but often necessary 
to be known, that we may not ascribe to one man, the merit really 
due to another. 3 

7th. I do not say, that the grammatical structure of our own 
language cannot be understood without knowing the Greek and 
Latin grammar; but I run no hazard in saying, that it cannot be 
so well understood. I do not say, that no man can understand the 
usual English books, or compose in the English language with 
force, elegance or precision, without classical learning; but I 
may say, without fear of contradiction, that so many Greek and 
Latin words are naturalized among us, and our best authors con- 
tain sO many quotations from, and allusions to the Greek and 
Roman classics, and the opinions and practices, historical events, 
laws, manners and customs of ancients nations, that no man can 
read to advantage the best books in any known modern lan- 
guage, who is ignorant of classical literature. 

8th. I do not pretend that my own experience is or ought to 
be an argument to others: but it is to myself, and it will be to 
others similarly circumstanced. I have seen young men turned 
out into the world from English schools, smatterers in ail kinds 
of knowledge, conceited disputers de ommi scibile; vain of appa- 
rent precocity of talent and of knowledge, selfsufficient, and 
therefore idle and useless. I have known the scholars of Eton, 
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Winchester, Westminster, and Harrow, profoundly grounded in , 
classical literature, in all the elements of cultivated taste, and ‘ 
knowing little else but Latin, Greek and mathematics at the age : 
of twenty and one and twenty. I have found these scholars, ge- 
nerally modest and unassuming, for those who drink deeply at 
the Pierian spring, are profoundly sensible how much remains to 





be known: ignorance never sees difficulties. I have found them, 
thus educated, better qualified to engage in any pursuit of sci- 
ence or of literature—better fitted for entrance upon any profes- | 
sion—with more taste and ardour for knowiedge of all kinds, : 
and more competent to enter on the pursuit of it, than youths | 
of more varied educations from the new fangled establishments 





to which novelty of pretension had given a temporary fashion. 





After all, as I have said before, who are the leaders of this 
new sect, who profess to despise the knowledge so cultivated 
and reverenced by the wise of so many ages and countries, up 
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to this period of fashionable ignorance? have they afforded us 
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any evidence, that they are gualified to reprobate the learning sf 
they decry? Do they, did they ever possess it themselves suffi- 
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help regarding this as an ill-judged attempt to guide popular 
opinion by flattering popular ignorance, and administering te 
popular idleness. It may have its day; but I trust it will bea 
short one.* 

I have been tempted into these remarks by the perusal of 
the following pages in the Edinburgh Review for November 
1812, which I deem of great importance to the system of edu- 
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you to copy them into your Port Folio, as the subject cannot be 4 
too much known or discussed, till the principle and the practice 
shall be settled. 

After some general remarks occasioned by a late collection : 
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of Latin verses, composed by young scholars at Edinburgh, the 
reviewers proceed to state that since the time of Buchanan, 


* Dr. Barrow, who was at the head of the seminary in Soho Square previ- 
ous to Mr. Nicholsons’s taking charge of it, published a treatise on education 
about fifteen years ago, that if my memory serves me, well deserves to be 
seprinted as a defence of the common mode of education. 
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The making of verses, and, what is an almost necessary consequence, at- 
tention to prosody, continued to decline, till at length many not contempti- 
ble scholars in other respects, openly set guantity at defiance, and maintained 
that, as we are ignorant of the true Roman pronunciation, it is a matter of 
indifference whether we make a particular syllable long or short. Of late 
years, indeed, this heresy has been abjured, and laudable attention has been 
paid to prosody in our principal schools: but the practice of versification, so 
far from being generally resumed, is still vilified by many, upon grounds not 
much more tenable than those upon which its importance has, in other quar- 
‘ers, been so etravagantly magnified. 

Conceiving these different views of the subject to be both in some degree 
erroneous, we shall endeavour briefly to state, frst, What appears to us to be 
the real advantages of this species of exercise; and, secondly, What seems to 
be its proper rank or place in the business of a great school. 

The most obvious, though by no means the most important benefit likely 
to result from the exercise in question, is an intimate knowledge of prosody 
and of the various measure and melody of Latin verse. That this is a thing 
worth acquiring, if the price be not too great—that since boys are employed 
in reading the Latin poets, they ought to be made acquainted with the struc- 
ture of the verse they employ—secured against blundering in quantity, and 
awakened as much as possible to the perception of harmonious versification, 
are positions so evidently true, that nothing but mere prejudice or polemic 
petulance could induce any one to contest them. 

Now, with regard to the knowledge of prosody, we allow that by the help 
of Latin rules, continual scanning, and a strong and tenacious memory, a boy 
may be secured, even without the habit of making verses, against frequent 
or very flagrant breaches of quantity. But this security, we conceive, will be 
purchased at a much greater expense of time and labour, and held by a far 
more precarious tenure, than if, with a moderate portion of prosody rules, he 
had been practically drilled to the mechanical part of versification. As tothe 
other point—an acquaintance with the measure and melody of Latin verse, 
we conceive it to be absolutely unattainable, by schoolboys at least, without 
the habit of composing verse themselves. They may be perfectly masters of 
the rules of prosody, and able to scan fluently and accurately, and yet be to- 
tal strangers to all that constitutes the charm of Virgilian and Horatian ver- 
sification. We have witnessed an experiment pretty, decisive of this point, 
made on a class of one hundred and forty boys: They had for years been in 
the almost daily habit of scanning, and giving rules for the quantities; the na- 
ture of nonsense verses* had been explained to them: and yet, when they were 


* There is nothing satirical, as some of our readcrs may perhaps imagine, 
in this appellation; nor has it the least reference to the works of the ingen.ous 
Anna Matilda, or any other living poet or poetess. Nonsense verses ave merely 
such combinations of words taken at random from a Latin author, as, though verd 
ef meaning, shall be accurate in the quantity and cadence. 
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required to write four of these within an hour, not one of the whole number 
succeeded; some blundering in one thing, some in another; but all, without 
exception, in that czsural cadence, so indispensible to. the melody of verse. 

On the other hand, when a boy is accustomed to versify, he must recur se 
often to his gradus, or to the poets he has read, to satisfy himself with re- 
gard to a particular syllable, that the doubtful quantities become indelibly 
fixed in his memory. He must err, too, so frequently in the stucture of his 
lines, and be informed of his failure, either by his own ear, in comparing them 
with the ancients, or by the correction of the master, that he insensibly ac- 
quires a certain tact, or rapid and distinctive perception of what is harsh and 
unmusical, and consequently of what is flowing and harmonious in verse. It 
must be obvious to every one at all acquainted with the subject, how much 
his relish for the Roman poets will be improved, when, from his own experi- 
ence, his mind is aware of the difficulties in the execution, and his ear alive 
to the charm that results from overcoming them. 

The practice of making Latin verses, is also one of the most effectual 
means of extending a boy’s general acquaintance with the language. To have 
a clear conception of the idea he means to embody, is but a small part of the 
duty imposed on him. The necessity of conveying it in a certain measure, sub- 
ject to a number of rigorous and arbitrary laws, forces him to have recourse 
to every variety of expression and construction which the authority of the 
poets will justify. Of all the forms that present themselves, one only is em- 
ployed:—but not unfrequently, in his way to it, he makes acquaintance with 
a number of others, which arrange themselves in the storehouse of memory 
for future use. And all this research—this consultation of poets, sraduses, 
and dictionaries, is performed with a degree of interest, and a keenness of at- 
tention, which he never puts forth in the preparation of a common lesson, and 
which we do not believe could be excited by any other contrivance. 

It is with the poets, of course, more particularly, that this exercise makes 
him familiar. As much of them as he has hitherto read, is summoned up or 
referred to; he levies contributions from all quarters; whatever bears in any 
degree upon the theme set, is selected; and, after such alterations and adap- 
tations, as may suit his purpose, and obviate the charge of mere copying, is 
incorporated with his own matter. Thus a very powerful species of machine- 
ry is set at work, to stamp, in durable characters, on the youthful mind, the 
finest passages of the ancients, and to cherish that richness and enthusiasm 
of classical allusion, which is not among the least advantages of a liberal edu- 
cation. 

This leads us to notice a third, and the most important, perhaps, of all 
the uses of this kind of school-exercise—the general improvement of intel- 
lect, and evolution of the faculties, which are produced in this way more ef- 
fectually than in any. other that could be attempted at the same period of 
life. No sooner is a theme er subject ef verses announced than the boy’s im- 
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agination is immediately employed in collecting fresh ideas, new-modelling 
those he had before, or working upon the few hints the master may have 
thrown out. He not only glances back on all he has read in school, but is ea- 
ger to turn up every book in his own language, whether in poetry or prose, 
that seems likely to give him information, or suggest matter for his purpose; 
and when he has all his materials before him, his judgment is called upon to 
determine what is fit for his purpose, and to arrange it in the most striking 
and luminous order. It is inthis way that the exercise we speak of makes 
the business of school something more than a mere exertion of memory; that 
it leads a boy to think, to read, and to turn his reading to account; that it ac- 
customs him to discriminate and select; that it urges the young faculties to 
activity, and teaches them to go in quest of knowledge: 


aptat opus puero, monstratque moveri 
Erudit infirmas ut sua mater aves. Ovip. 





in short, that it gives to the mind, if we may be allowed the metaphor, that 
summer fallowing, which prepares it for rearing to a plentiful maturity the 
seed that may afterwards be sown. 

We come now to consider what place verse exercises ought to hold in the 
business ofa great school. In order to decide this point, it may be proper te 
premise, that there are three principal stages in the discipline of verse-mak- 
ing. ‘The first and lowest is the putting together of what is called nonsense 
verses. It is intended by this exercise, which has been the object of a good 
deal of ridicule far more unmeaning than the verses themselves, to habituate 
a boy to the application of his rules of prosody, and to tune his ear to a per- 
ception of the metre. The second stage is the construction of what are term- 
ed sense verses. In this exercise, a litera] translation of a few verses is dicta- 
ted, divided into lines corresponding to the Latin; and the boy proceeds, with 
the assistance of his gradus and dictionary, to turn it into the measure re- 
quired. This is not, like the last, a simple exercise in prosody, but requires 
some industry and dexterity in finding the proper phrase, and adapting it to 
the verse. The third, and by far the highest stage of progress, because, in ad- 
dition to the foregoing qualities it requires invention and imagination, is, to 
write a copy of verses on a given subject, with nothing to guide the writer but. 
his own understanding, and a few suggestions perhaps of the master’s. 

The two first of these stages we think attainable, at the proper time, by 
almost every schoolboy; and as they secure many of the benefits we have de- 
tailed, without encroaching upon the time that should be devoted to more 
important business, they ought, we think, to form part of the general disci- 
pline, and to be enforced by the ordinary sanctions and penalties of the school. 
The case, however, we apprehend, is quite different with regard to the third 
and highest species of exercise, which we have no hesitation in pronouncing 
by far the most difficult of all the tasks that are usually imposed upon school- 
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boys. To compose tolerably—a task which many grown men find so hard in 
their mother tongue—not only in a foreign language, but in the poetical 
measure of that language—requires considerably more exertion of mind than 
the Latin-English and English-Latin versions that form the ordinary exercises 
of our grammar schools. It is so difficult, indeed, that a small proportion only 
of the pupils of a great school can ever be brought, by any management, to 
acquire the faculty. If, therefore, we insist upon every schoiar making Latin 
verses from his own sense, the necessary consequence will be, either to multi- 
ply the punishments to an immoderate degree, or to force the dull boys to get 
their verses written for them by the clever. ‘lhe former consequence is de- 
plorable enough: the latter, we conceive to be still more pernicious. It inures 
one set of boys to systematic deception, at which the masters themselves are 
obliged to connive; and another set it so overloads with drudgery of this kind, 
undertaken from motives of friendship or interest, that they acquire a habit 
of slovenly composition; and fall at last into a knack of tagging verses toge 
ther in a sort of improvisatore style, very unfavourable to solid intellectual 
improvement. An undue proportion of their time also, is thus devoted to an 
employment, which it is certainly possible to overdo: and various other evils 
result, of which we can now offer but an imperfect enumeration. 

The principle being once laid down, that a// the scholars must go through 
the ordeal of verse-making, it becomes necessary, in the arrangement of school 
business, to allot such a portion of time to this most difficult exercise, as the 
average capacity of boys may appear to require—a portion which is soon 
found to be very considerable. The other business of course is starved: prose 
composition is comparatively little practised; and a surprisingly small quan- 
tity of the classics is read, in proportion to the age and progress of the boys. 
Even in the little that is read, the pupil is not trained to that wholesome and 
invigorating exercise of mind, which elaborates the meaning of an author by 
patient and solitary study—but is spared the exertion of any faculty but me. 
mory, by the certainty of hearing the lesson of next day construed over night 
by the master in his pupil’s room. Every thing, in short, is made to bend to 
verses. Translation of the best authors, in all the variety of close and free in- 
terpretation, and with all possible illustration of mythology, geography, and 
antiquities, which has always been justly considered as the standard business 
of our grammar schools, is depressed, in many of those of England, into a 
subordinate exercise by the overwhelming necessity of verses: and, instead of 
exploring the rich mines of antiquity, the boy is condemned to beat about the 
narrow circle of his own ideas; or, secure of being furnished with a ready 
made copy by some facile friend, is left to employ the allotted time in stre- 


nuous idleness. 

The remedy we would propose, to correct this disturbing influence of 
verses, is to make the most difficult stage of their composition an exercise 
for the higher boys only of a form or class, and to have it done in addition to 
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the ordinary school business;—in other words, not to insist upon every block- 
lead writing verses, or stretching his rickety understanding upon this iron 
bed; but to make it a voluntary exercise, accompanying, however, the per- 
formance of it with such honourable distinction, and substantial reward, as 
shall make it an object of ambition to every boy who has talents to entitle him 
to a place among the favoured few. One great advantage of this method is, 
tuat it enables the master to calculate the general business on a more com- 
prehensive scale; because, in the distribution of employment and time to the 
whole class, it will not be necessary to reserve any for this sort of verse ex- 
ercise. It will be performed in that surplus of time which a clever boy always 
has to dispose of, and which is thus redeemed from idleness, and funded for 
the use of his future life. It is a work of supererogation, extorted by strong 
stimuli from the natural indolence of those boys to whom the every-day bu- 
siness of the school cannot afford sufficient occupation. The proposed ar- 
rangement, then, while it enables the master to translate a great deal more 
with the body of the class, opens a career, boundless as human genius itself, 
to those youthful talents, which, when cramped and bound down to the ordi- 
nary march of a great school, are sure to be wasted in restlessness and mis- 
chief. The latter qualities, general as they are in great schools, particularly 
among boys of genius, are in most cases symptomatic of something morbid 
in the discipline of the seminary, or the management of the master, rather 
than in the boy himself. Give a boy business and incitement, and he will find 
equal pleasure in using the faculties of his mind, as in exercising the museles 
ef his body. 

The practicability and good effects of the system we are recommending, 
are still less hypothetical than the evils of that we contend against. The 
verses inthe little volume before us have been produced, in the High School 
of Edinbargh, under the very circumstances we have described. Whatever 
its intrinsic merits may be (of which we shall speak presently), it puts in its 
claim to our indulgence at least, as the first produce of a soil hitherto almost 
uncultivated, and in many piaces overrun with weeds. We have in the pre- 
face, not the Utopian notions of a speculatist, calculating effects upon data 
that are doubtful, but the plain matter of fact statements of a practical 
man.* Heis engaged in superintending a school of nearly seven hundred boys; 


* The gentleman to whom we now allude, we understand to be Mx. PILL ans, 
the present head master, or /tector as we call him, of this great seminary, who 
was appointed to this important office on the death of the celebrated Dr. Adam, 
about two years ago. Besides the great improvement in the article of verse-ma- 
king, which is detailed in the text, it is proper to mention, that this emineat teach- 
er has carried the study of the Greek language much farther than had ever been 
done in this school. At his last public examination, various pupils, to whom the 
very alphabet had been unknown but fen months before, publicly read and trans- 
lated any part of the New Testament ad aperturam libri, besides giving a com- 
plete grammatical analysis of all the words that occurred. Among the most radi- 
cal and important, hewever, of all his impreyements, we are inclined to reckon 
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and conducts, himself, the education of somewhat more than a fifth part of 
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that number, who are put under his immediate care about the age of twelve 5 
vr thirteen, and remain with him two years. About a year and a half before e 


the publication of the Tentamina, we are given to understand, he began to 
train the higher boys to the making of nonsense and sense verses in school; 
devoting to that object only those scraps and odd ends of time which were 
employed in drilling the lower boys in the lesson of the day. By degrees, he 
encouraged them to add a few lines of their own to sense which he had dic- 
tated; and at last gave out themes for original composition. ‘These were ge- i“ 


nerally set on Saturday; the verses to be shown up on Tuesday or Wednesday i 

morning. Among other encouragements, the boys who gave up verses were : 

exempted from some lesson or exercise required from the rest of the class, t 

but of little importance to them. The subject was given out without any : 

injunction on particular boys to write, or any denunciation of penalty against y 

those who should not. The exercises were colleeted on the appointed morn- ¢ 

ing by the head boy; looked over, characterized, and returned by the master : 

next morning to be corrected. If they were particularly good, they were ’ 

mentioned as such in presence of the class, hung up in the room for the in- g 

spection of all, and the writer occasionally allowed an hour or two to play. 

i Those boys near the head of the class whe did not present verses, suffered no 
be greater punishment than the loss ofa single place forfeited to the boy below i 
: who had shown up a copy. Z 
: In no instance (and we gladly mention a fact so much to the honour of ; 
' our young countrymen, especially ina case where flogging has been reckoned a 
indispensible) in no one instance was corporal chastisement inflicted, either 
: by way of stimulus to write verses, or punishment for the wantof them. Yet, | 


by these means, and by never expecting verses from thuse who were unable 
to write them, eighteen or twenty boys, about the head of the class, scarcely 
ever failed to show up copies.—Such is the effect upon ingenious minds of fF 
gentlemanlike treatment, honourable emulation—‘ /andumque arrecta cupido.” 
Hl dé —These verses were of various degrees of merit; but each bore a distinctive 
i 4 ' character that could not be mistaken. It was scarcely possible, indeed, for 

verses to be given; every boy having his hands full with his own; and, among 
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so small a number, detection was inevitable, * 
We do not mean to generalize this individual instance, so far as to say, 
that of one hundred and fifty boys, from twelve to fourteen years ofage,who Fy 
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that partial adoption of Mr. Lancaster’s system of teaching by monitors, in conse- 

quence of which, he is enabled to do very nearly twenty times as much as could ' 
possibly have been done without some such contrivance. ‘The details of his plan if 
could not easily be brought within the compass of a note;—but the result is, that 4 
every individual boy, in a class or form ofone hundred and sixty, is now called up, : 


my ae 


and thoroughly examined, at least two or three times every day, instead of being 
left for two or three days to inactive or counterfeited attention; and a spirit of in- 
dustry and emulation is diffused through the whole body, instead of being confined, } 
as formerly, in a great degree, to the boys near the head of the sehool. ; 
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have gone through the same preparation; we are in no case to look for more 
than eighteen or twenty capable of writing verses from their own sense, and 
doing all the ordinary business besides. The number, we have no doubt, 
might be increased, by perfecting the previous discipline; though, we are 
disposed to think, not to any considerable amount. It will vary, of course, 
from year to year, as well from the differences of preparatory training, as 
from the varying proportion of boys of talent. But we cannot help thinking, 
on the whole, that an incalculable good must result, both to masters and pu- 
pils, from any arrangement that confines the composition of verses to the 
higher and more ambitious boys. The master will be saved the irksome, 
thankless, and unprofitable labour of licking into shape the unseemly produc- 
tions of dull plodders, whose industry, on the other hand, is turned into chan- 
nels more likely to be useful. Much fraud and flogging, and unworthy con- 
nivance will be avoided. Instead of alow drudgery, enforced by ignominious 
punishment, the writing of verses will be raised to its proper character—of 
an ennobling and elegant exercise—reserved for the able and assiduous stu- 
dent—performed from the most laudable n:otives—and rewarded with ho- 
nourable distinction. Of this description are all verses that gain a boy credit, 
or do him good. Why, then, insist on wringing a few meagre lines from hard 
bound brains, by efforts that would be far more usefully directed to the com- 
mon business of translating the classics? 


To all this panegyric upon Mr. Pillans, I give no assent. Whe- 
ther at school, or at the army, the motives of hohour, emulation, 
ambition, ought never to be lost sight of; but when a duty is to 
be done, there must be compulsion also. I am glad the practice 
of making verses, is about to be adopted in the Scotch seminaries 
of education, because I am fully persuaded that it is the shortest 
and the most effectual method of making good scholars that has 
ever yet been invented; and it has given a superiority to the En- 
glish schools and to English writers in matters of taste from the 
time of queen Elizabeth, that can no other way be accounted for. 

The practice of making Latin verses, is not very prevalent 
on the continent, unless as I suspect in Italy; of this I judge 
from Pope’s Poemata Italorum selecta; an elegant collection in 
two vols. Augerianus and Secundus, Owen, Casimir, and Bu- 
chanan, have done great credit to modern Latin poetry: and some 
good things are to be found in the Muse Anglicane collected 
by Addison, the Horatian Carmina of Loveling, who disgraced 
his pages by elegant panegyrics on Betsy Careless; in the Lusus 
Westmonasterienses, the Musz Etonienses, and above all the 
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exquisitely correct and beautiful trifles of Vincent Bourne. A 
new edition of the Muse Anglicane is badly wanted, to include 
some pieces by Dr. Jortin, Dr. Johnson, sir W. Jones, Mr. 
Wrangham and others, and the Latino-Danish poets. 

But it is not for the sake of modern Latin poetry, that I re- 
gard the making of verses indispensible as a school exercise; so 
indispensible, as to make me doubt whether a profound know- 
ledge of the language can be obtained without it. Let us consi- 
der how it operates. 

A boy (after going through his course of scanning and non- 
sense verses) has a given subject, upon which he has to compose 
half a dozen hexameters and pentameters for instance; the usual 
measure began with, and followed by Sapphic, Alcaic, and Iam- 
bic exercises. He settles first the train of ideas by which he pro- 
poses to illustrate the theme. He then runs it over in his mind 
in prose Latin, and begins to arrange it into metre. For this 
purpose he must know or search for not only the quantity of 
every syllable, but the synonime of every word, and not only the 
synonime of every word, but all the various methods of expres- 
sing and paraphrasing the same idea; for his language must bend 
to his metre. He must search his classic authors for his authori- 
ties; for useful as the Gradus ad Parnassum, and Labée’s Ca- 
tholici Indices may be, they wiil not always suffice. When his 
verses are produced, his tutor calls upon him now and then for 
his authorities for certain meanings or certain quantities, and 
authors must be diligently hunted to find them. 

I will venture to say that a dozen Latin verses composed as 
they must be composed, will give a boy more knowledge of quan- 
tity, more recollection of various meanings, more command of 
words and of phrases, and more insight into elegant construction 
of a sentence, and propriety of periphrasis and imagery, than a 
week’s labour at merely construing a classic author. 

Then he will understand something of the beauties that 
Latin versification is capable of, and he may read Vossius and the 
Metron Ariston, with some pleasure. Nor will he offend the 
cultivated ears of a learned foreigner, by those horrible attacks 
upon quantity, that even the well educated among the American 
youth, are too apt to be guilty of. 
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I write this in full hope, that ere long, the teaching to scan, 
the making of nonsense verses, and the composing of Latin verse, 
at least upon given subjects, will occupy a few hours twice or 
thrice a week in every school of America. When this is effect- 
ed, the next generation will not be anxious to abolish the langua- 
ges which have conveyed already so much taste, so much learn- 
ing, and so much science. T: & 


Carlisle, April 1, 1813. 


THE FINE ARTS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Their various uses meaner toils commend, 

And Commerce finds in every want a friend; 

Like plants of bold and vigorous growth, they bear 
Spontaneous fruit, and ask but room and air; 

But arts, a tribe of sensitives, demand 

A hot-house culture and a kinder hand; 

A TASTE tocherish every opening charm, 

A shade to shelter, and a sun to warm. ‘ 


CONTINUATION OF THE MODERN FRENCH: SCHOOL. 


MARCUS SEXTUS, BY GUERIN. 


Marcus Sextus, escaped from the proscriptions of Sylla, 
discovers on his way home his daughter in tears, beside the body 
of his deceased wife. 

This picture is the first work of a young artist, and exhibits 
such traits of excellence, as to render the admirers of the art 
solicitous that such extraordinary talents may advance, with 
regular steps towards perfection. It attracted, during its exhi- 
bition, uncommon attention and applause. It was praised in all 
the public journals, and celebrated by poets in complimentary 
verses to the artist, whose extreme modesty cast considerable 
lustre on his fame. 

This picture cannot be contemplated without emotions of 
terror and of pity. A wife expiring through affliction and want, 
at the moment when the presence and the attentions of her hus- 
band might possibly have preserved her life; a young girl 
clasping the knees of her father, her mind divided between 
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the grief of losing her mother, and the satisfaction she experi- 
ences on beholding her persecuted sire; and a proscribed war- 
rior, escaped from the oppression of a sanguinary tyrant, find- 
ing, on his return to his dwelling, only a spectacle of horror and 
despair, present a scene capable of interesting the most obdu- 
rate heart. 

Such is the subject of the picture, in treating which, Guerin 
has been particularly happy. In a style grand and simple, he 
has united great sensibility, expressions eminently correct; and 
to purity of design and vigour of colouring, added a peculiar 
charm, and all the graces and maz'veté of the pencil. But it is 
impossible, by this feeble outline, to convey a just idea of the 
beauties of the original; which it is universally acknowledged, 
says a French critic, are of the first order. 

For this picture, which does honour to the French school, M. 
Guerin was adjudged a prize of the first class; and to prevent its 
falling into foreign hands, a memorial was presented, by a body 
of artists, to the president of the academy, that government 
might make the purchase, which, by some fatality, was neglected. 
It is now the property of Mr. Decretot de Louviers, and has 
been engraved by Blot. 


a en 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LATIN COMEDY. 


THERE is not, properly speaking, any Latin comedy, since 
the Latins did no more than imitate or translate Greek compo- 
sitions; they never exhibited a single Roman on the stage; 
and a Greek village is always the scene of action. How then 
can they be called Latin comedies where nothing is so but the 
language? Undoubtedly that cannot be called a national specta- 
cle. The French comedy does not merit such a title until the 
time of Moliere: before him, every thing was Spanish, because 
Lope de Vega, Calderon, Roxas and others were the models. 
This is a tribute which every nation pays when she is the last in 
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the career of improvement; but when they overtake them they 
may surpass them, and the French writers have acquired this 
glory over the Romans. 

Ennius, Nevius, Cecilius, Aquilius, and many others, all 
imitators of the Greeks, have not reached our time. We have 
twenty-one pieces by Plautus, who wrote in the time of the se- 
cond Punic war. From Epicharmus, Diphilus, Venophilus and 
Philemon, he borrowed most. If we judge from his imitations 
we shall entertain no very exalted opinion of his originals. The 
comedy of Plautus is very defective: he is so limited in his 
means; so uniform in his tone, that he resembles one of those 
Italian exhibitions, of a dramatic canvas of various fashions, but 
which shows only one person. We have alwaysa young courte- 
zan, an old man or woman who sells her, a young man who 
buys her, and who makes use of a knavish valet to steal the mo- 
ney from his father. Add to these a parasite, one of the most 
contemptible of human beings, whose trade it was, both at Athens 
and Rome, to do every thing which the patron should desire; 
and a blustering captain, which has served as a model for all 
the braggadocios of the old French comedy; these are the cha- 
racters which uniformly appear in the scenes of Plautus. This 
uniformity in the personages and intrigues is tedious; that of the 
style and dialogue is disgusting. All the persons speak the 
same language in their various situations, it is that of buffoonery, 
often the most insipid and vulgar. ‘The old, the young, women, 
slaves, soldiers, parasites—all are jesters. It seems that Plau- 
tus and those whom he imitated, entirely mistook the sort of 
gayety which should sparkle in comedy, and the pleasantry 
which is suited to a theatre. It should be conformable to the 
situation and the persons: they are not a mere collection of ac- 
tors whose business it is to excite laughter, no matter in what 
manner. The poet should make them act and speak in such a 
way as to provoke our risibility, without the least appearance of 
design in them; if he cannot do this, there is nodelusion. The 
humour of the Misanthrope, and the mystical and hypocritical 
jargon of Tartuffe make us laugh; because neither of them ap- 
pear to wish us to be so affected; it is because they are them- 
selves pleasant and risible. But for a lover who is about to lose 
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his mistress, or who is transported with passion for her, a slave 
menaced with a rigorous chastisement, a father irritated against 
his children or his servants, to give himself up to buffoonery, is 
a mere farce, and cannot be called comedy. 

Plautus was ignorant, moreover, of what may be called the 
business of the stage. His actors are incessantly repeating te- 
dious narratives and long soliloquies, replete with common place 
remarks. His scenes abound with long side sfeeches, without 
any regard to probability; the persons come and go without any 
reason and frequently leave the stage void. Some who are ina 
rreat hurry stop a long time to talk, when there is nothing to 
hinder them from going to do what appears so urgent. 

In short, it appears to have been most the object of the au- 
thor to imitate Nature in those parts where she should be con- 
cealed; for he has not hesitated to represent, with the most re- 
volting fidelity, the manners of abandoned women, and all the 
indecencies by which they render themselves so disgusting to 
a delicate mind. But, although there be many, even in our own 
time, so blind as to believe that there is a merit in such exhibi- 
tions, yet we may assure both the writer and the artist, that 
their duty requires they should avoid depicting any thing which 
the modest may not view. 

Plautus enjoyed much reputation in his own time, which was 
not diminished in the days of Augustus. He is praised by 
Quintilian, Varro and Cicero, though they had Terence before 
them. They admire him chiefly, because he understood so well 
the genius of his language; a great merit among the Latins, 
especially in an author who wrote before that tongue had ac- 
quired its perfection, but which is by no means inconsistent with 
a very bad taste for humour anda defective dialogue. This opi- 
nion is fortified by that of Horace; * we have admired the verses 
and the jests of Plautus,”’ says this excellent critic, “ with a de- 
gree of complaisance which might almost be called blind.” But 
amid so many defects, what merit does he possess? A great deal 
of the comic in some Situations of gayety in certain scenes—a 
sort of character peculiar to himself, but which Moliere has im- 
mortalized himself by surpassing in his 7’4vare. He has also 

furnished Moliere with 2’ Amphytrion, the original of Scapin, and 
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some desultory touches; and Regnard with les Menechmes et le 
Retour imprévu. This is his praise and it is solid; for although 
in the very pieces in which they have imitated him, these wri- 
ters have far surpassed him, it is not a little that his ideas were 
s0 good as to attract such attention. 

We shall now give some extracts from the prologue to his 
Amphytrion. 


I come by Jove’s command: my name is Mercury; 
My sire has sent me to implore your favour, 
Though by his power he knew he could perforce, 
Constrain you so to act as he should order; 
For he is not to learn how much ye fear 
And reverence this high Jove as is your duty. 
Yet has he ordered me with mild petition 
To use intreaty and in gentle terms; 
For that same Jupiter by whose command I come, 
Has not less dread of harm than any of you: 
Nor is it marvellous that he should fear 
Born of an human sire, an human mother: 
And I too, even I, who am Jove’s son 
Have of my father caught the dread of harm. 

wonder not 
That Jove concerns him now about the actors: 
Himself will play a part in this our comedy: 
Why should ye be amazed, as though it were 
A thing unheard of until now, that Jove 
Should turn stage player? 

Verily 

Ye know my father, how he is inclined, 
How freely he indulges in love matters, 
With what excess he doats when once he loves. 


This is the manner in which they amused themselves at the 
expense of Jupiter, she great and the good, on the Roman stage. 
Sosia, the servant of Amphytrion, who has been despatched from 
camp with a message to his mistress, opens the piece at mid- 
night, but without the lantern, of which Moliere makes such 
admirable use. He is dying with fear lest he should be met 
and beaten by some one: and here occurs a great violation of 
nature, for in proportion to his fears should be his haste to reach 
his master’s house, instead of which he very leisurely stands in 
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the street, while he delivers a soliloquy of two hundred verses, and 
prepares a recital for his mistress. Moliere percieved this fault 
and has avoided it. After a few verses about his own fears and 
the condition of slaves, Sosia says 

Mais enfin dans l’obscurité 

Le vois votre maison, et ma frayeur s’évade. 

Thus his courage is revived. He arrives at the door; and 
then he thinks of Lis message: 

Il me faudrait pour ’ambassade 
Quelque discours prémedité. 

Here probability is preserved. Next follows the droll dia- 
logue between Sosia and his lantern, which is not even alluded 
to in the Latin. Plautus, moreover, who is so desirous to excite 
laughter, even when it is not necessary, here falls into the op- 
posite fault. He puts into the mouth of Sosia a very tedi- 
ous, minute and grave account of the victory of the Thebans, 
such as would well suit a history or a poem. Moliere has pre- 
served the tone of comedy and the propriety of the scene. This 
writer perceived that he should care little about the fight and 
that the comic required him to avoid it. Accordingly he makes 
him trace the disposition of the troops: he stops him, very pru- 
dently, at the commencement of the battle, and brings forward 
Mercury when Sosia does not know where he is. This is much 
better than the long narrative of Plautus, which is only calcula- 
ted to weary the attention. Another fault, not less liable to ob- 
jection is committed by the Latin author. Mercury is on the 
stage from the cominencement of the scene, he hears the whole 
story and the reasons of Sosia, and from the time that he is 
perceived, there follows several pages of aside dialogue, in which 
Mercury indulges in blustering and menaces to frighten poor 
Sosia, who, on his part, though half dead with fright, cracks 
jokes about his own situation. Moliere had too much sense to 
commit such blunders. He takes care to introduce Mercury 
at the proper time; he does not prolong the aside speeches, nor 
does he permit Sosia to jest, after he perceives Mercury. This 
is the difference between a painter and a characaturist. Sosia 
makes us laugh by his fright and not by his inuendoes and dou- 
ble entendres. 
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OF THE TRAGEDIES OF SHAKSPEARE. 


From Mde. de Stael’s Influence of Literature upon Society. 


Tue English entertain as profound veneration and enthusi- 
asm for Shakspeare, as any nation perhaps has ever felt for any 
writer.—-A free people have a natural love for every thing that 
can do honour to their country; and this sentiment ought to ex- 
clude every species of criticism. 

There are beauties of the first order to be found in Shak- 
speare, relating to every country and every period of time. His 
faults are those which belonged to the times in which he lived; 
and the singularities then so prevalent among the English, are 
still represented with the greatest success upon their theatres. 
These beauties and eccentricities I shall proceed to examine, as 
connected with the national spirit of England, and the genius of 
the literature ef the North. 

Shakspeare did not imitate the ancients; nor, like Racine, 
did he feed his genius upon the Grecian tragedies. He compo- 
sed one piece upon a Greek subject, Zroilus and Cressida; in 
which the manners in the time of Homer are not at all obser- 
ved. He excelled infinitely more in those tragedies which were 
taken from Roman subjects. But history and the lives of Plu- 
tarch, which Shakspeare appears to have read with ,the utmost 
attention, are not purely a literary study; we may therein trace 
ihe man almost to a state of existence. When an author is sole- 
ly penetrated with the models of the dramatic art of antiquity, 
and when he imitates imitations, he must of course have less 
originality: he cannot have that geinus which draws from nature; 
that immediate genius, if I may so express myself, which so par- 
ticularly characterizes Shakspeare. From the times of the 
Greeks, down to this time, we see every species of literature 
derived one from another, and all arising from the same source. 
Shakspeare opened a new field of literature: it was borrowed, 
without doubt, from the general spirit and colour of the North: 
but it was Shakspeare who gave tothe English literature its im- 
pulse, and to their dramatic art its character. 

A nation which has carved out its liberty through the hor- 


rers of civil war, and whose passions have been strengly agite- 
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ted, is much more susceptible of the emotion excited by Shak- 
speare, than that which is caused by Racine. When misfortune 
lies heavy and for a long time upon a nation, it creates a charac- 
ter, which even succeeding prosperity can never entirely efface. 
Shakspeare, although he has since been equalled by both En- 
glish and German authors, was the first who painted moral af- 
fliction in the highest degree: the bitterness of those sufferings 
of which he gives us the idea, might pass for the phantoms of 
imagination, if Nature did not recognise her own picture in them. 

The ancients believed in a fatality, which came upon them 
with the rapidity of lightning, and destroyed them like a thun- 
derbolt. The moderns, and more especially Shakspeare, found 
a much deeper source of emotion in a philosophical distress, 
which was often composed of irreparable misfortunes, of ineffec- 
tual exertions, and blighted hopes. But the ancients inhabited a 
world yet in its infancy; were in possession of but very few his- 
tories; and withal were so sanguine in respect to the future, that 
the scenes of distress painted by them, could never be so heart- 
rending as those in the English tragedies. 

The terror of death was a sentiment, the effects of which, 
whether from religion or from stoicism, was seldom displayed 
by the ancients. Shakspeare has represented it in every point of 
view: he makes us feel that dreadful emotion which chills the 
blood of him, who, in the full enjoyment of life and health, Jearns 
that death awaits him. In the tragedies of Shakspeare, the 
criminal and the virtuous, infancy and old-age, are alike con- 
demned to die, and express every emotion natural to such a si- 
tuation. What tenderness do we feel, when we hear the com- 
plaints of Arthur, a child condemned to death by the order of 
king John; or when the assassin Tirrel comes to relate to Richard 
III, the peaceful slumber of the children of Edward? When a 
hero is painted just going to be deprived of his existence, the 
grandeur of his character, and the recollection of his achieve 
ments, excite the greatest interest: but when men of weak minds, 
and doomed to an inglorious destiny, are represented as con- 
demned to perish; suchas Henry VI, Richard II, and king Lear; 
the great debates of nature between existence and non-existence 
absorb the whole attention of the spectators. Shakspeare knew 
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how to paint with genius that mixture of physical emotions and 
moral reflections which are inspired by the approach of death, 
when no intoxicating passion deprives man of his intellectual 
faculties. 

Another sentiment which Shakspeare alone knew how to ren- 
der theatrical, was pity unmixed with admiration for those who 
suffer;* pity for an insignificant being,t and sometimes for a con- 
temptible one.{ There must be an infinity of talent to be able 
to convey this sentiment from real life to the stage, and to pre- 
serve it in all its force: but when once it is accomplished, the 
effect which it produces is more nearly allied to reality than any 
other. It is for the man alone that we are interested, and not by 
sentiments which are often but a theatrical romance: it is by a 
sentiment so nearly approaching the impressions of life, that the 
illusion is still the greater. 

Even when Shakspeare represents personages whose career 
has been illustrious, he draws the interest of the spectators to- 
wards them by sentiments purely natural. The circumstances 
are grand, but the men differ less from other men than those in 
the French tragedies, Shakspeare makes you penetrate entirely 
into the glory which he paints: in listening to him, you pass 
through all the different shades and gradations which lead to he- 
roism; and you arrive at the height without perceiving any thing 
unnatural. 

The national pride of the English, that sentiment displayed 
in their jealous love of liberty, disposed them much less to en- 
thusiasm for their chiefs than that-spirit of chivalry which exist- 
ed in the French monarchy. In England; * wish to recom- 
pense the services of a good citizen; but they have no turn for 
that unbounded ardour which existed in the habits, the institu- 
tions, and the character of the French. That haughty repug- 
nance to unlimited obedience, which at all times characterized 
the English nation, was probably what inspired their national 
poet with the idea of assailing the passions of his audience by 
pity rather than by admiration. The tears which were given by 
the French to the sublime characters of their tragedies, the En- 


* The death of Catherine of Arragon, in “ Henry VII.” 
+ The Duke of Clarence, in “ Richard UI.” 
+ Cardinal Wolsey, in “ Henry VII.” 
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glish author drew forth for private sufferings; for those who 
were forsaken; and for such a long list of the unfortunate, that 
we cannot entirely sympathize with Shakspeare’s sufferers with- 
out acquiring also some of the bitter experience of real life. 
But if he excelled in exciting pity; what energy appeared in 
his terror! It was from the crime itself that he drew dismay and 
fear. It may be said of crimes painted by Shakspeare, as the 
Bible says of Death, that he is the King of Terrors. How skil- 
fully combined are the remorse and the superstition which in- 
creases with that remorse, in Macbeth. 
Witchcraft is in itself much more terrible in its theatrical 
effect than the most absurd dogmas of religion. That which is 
unknown, or created by supernatural intelligence, awakens fear 
and terror to the highest degree. In every religious system, ter- 
ror is carried only to a certain length, and is always at least 
founded upon some motive. But the chaos of magic bewilders 3 
the mind. Shakspeare in “ Macbeth,” admits of fatality, which | 


was necessary in order to procure a pardon for the criminal; but | 
he does not on account of this fatality dispense with the philoso- , 4 
phical gradations of the sentiments of the mind. This piece | t 
would be still more admirable, if its grand effects were produ- zz 
ced without the aid of the marvellous, although this marvellous 
consists, as one may say, only of phantoms of the imagination, 
which are made to appear before the eyes of the spectators. 
They are not mythological personages bringing their fictitious 4 
laws or their uninteresting nature amongst the interests of men: ; ft 
they are the marvellous effects of dreams, when the passions are I 
strongly agitated. Mere is always something philosophical in 8 
the supernatural employed by Shakspeare. When the witches 
announce to Macbeth, that he is to wear the crown; and when t 
they return to repeat their prediction, at the very moment when e 
he is hesitating to follow the bleody counsel of his wife; who ; 
cannot see that it is the interior struggle of ambition and virtue ri 
which the author meant to represent under those hideous forms? t 
But he had not recourse to these means in “ Richard 1II;” d 
and yet he has painted him more criminal still than Macbeth: 
but his intention was to portray a character without any of those 0 


involuntary emotions, without struggles, without remorse, cruel 
and ferocious as the savage beasts which range the forests; and 
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not as a man who, though at present guilty, had once been vir- 
tuous. The deep recesses of crimes were opened to the eyes 
of Shakspeare, and he descended into the gloomy abyss to ob- 
serve their torments. 

In England, the troubles and civil commotions which prece- 
ded their liberty, and which were always occasioned by their 
spirit of independence, gave rise much offener than in France 
to great crimes and great virtues. There are in the English bis- 
tory many more tragical situations than in that of the French; 
and nothing opposes their exercising their talents upon national 
subjects. 

Almost all the literattre of Europe began with affectation. 
The revival of letters having eommenced in Italy, the countries 
where they were afterwards introduced, naturally imitated the 
Italian style. The people of the North were much sooner en- 
franchised than the French in this studied mode of writing; the 
traces of which may be perceived in some of the ancient En- 
glish poets, as Waller, Cowley, and others. Civil wars and a spi- 
rit of philosophy have corrected this false taste: for misfortune, 
the impressions of which contain but too much variety, excludes 
all sentiments of affectation, and reason banishes all expressions 
that are deficient in justness. 

Nevertheless, we find in Shakspeare a few of those studied 
turns connected even with the most energetic pictures of the 
passions. There are some imitations of the faults of Italian li- 
terature in “ Romeo and Juliet:” but how nobly the English poet 
rises from this miserable style!—how well does he know how to 
describe love, even in the true spirit of the North! 

In “ Othello,” love assumes a very different character from 
that which it bears in “ Romeo and Juliet.” But how grand, how 
energetic it appears! how beautifully Shakspeare has represent- 
ed what forms the tie of the different sexes, courage and weak- 
ness! When Othello protests before the senate of Venice, that 
the only art which he had employed to win the affection of Des- 
demona were the perils to which he had been exposed;* how 

* What charming verses are those which terminate the justification of 


Othello, and which La Harpe has so ably translated into truth! 


** She lov’d me for the dangers I had pass’d 
And I lov’d her, that she did pity them.” —SHAKSPEARE. 


“ Elle aima mes malheurs, et j’aimai sa pitie.”—La Harre. 
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every word he utters is felt by the female sex; their /earts ac- 
knowledge it all to be true. They know that it is not flattery, 
in which consists the powerful art of men to make themseives 
beloved, but the kind protection which they may afford the timid 
object of their choice: the glory which they may reflect upon 
their feeble life, is their most irresistible charm. 

The manners and*customs of the English relating to the ex- 








istence of women, were not yet settled in the time of Shakspeare; 
political troubles had been a great hindrance to social habits. 
The rank which women held in tragedy, was then absolutely at 
the will of the author: therefore Shakspeare, in speaking of them, 
sometimes uses the most noble language that can be inspired by 
love, and at other times the lowest taste that was popular. This 
genius, given by passion, was inspired by it, as the priests were 
by their gods: they gave out oracles when they were agitated; 
hut were no more than men, when calm. 

Those pieces taken from the English history, such as the 
two upon Henry IV, that upon Henry V, and the three upon 
Henry VI, have an unlimited success in England: nevertheless 
I believe them to be much inferior in general to his tragedies 
of invention, “King Lear,” “ Macbeth,” “Hamlet,” “Romeo 
and Juliet,” &c. The irregularities of time and place are much 
more remarkable. In short, Shakspeare gives up to the popu- 
Jar taste in these, more than in any other of his works. The dis- 
covery of the press necessarily diminished the condescension of 
authors to the national taste: they paid more respect to the ge- 
neral opinion of Europe; and though it was of the greatest im- 
portance that those pieces which were to be played should meet 
with success at the representation, since a means was found out 
of extending their fame to other nations; the writers took more 
pains to shun those illusions and pleasantries which could please 
only the people of their own nation. The English, however, 
were very backward in submitting to the general good taste; 
their liberty being founded more upon national pride than phi- 
Josophical ideas, they rejected every thing that came from stran- 
gers, both in literature and politics. 

Before it would be possible to judge of the effects ofan En- 
glish tragedy, which might be proper for the French stage; an 
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examination remains to be made, which is, to distinguish in the 
pieces of Shakspeare, that which was written to please the peo- 
ple; the real faults which he committed; and those spirited beau- 
ties which the severe rules of the French tragedies exclude from 
their stage. 

The crowd of spectators in England réquire that comic 
scenes should succeed tragic effects. The contrast of what is 
noble with that which is not, as I have observed before, always 
produces a disagreeable impression upon men of taste. A noble 
style must have shades; but a too glaring opposition is nothing 
more than fantasticalness. That play upon words, those licen- 
tious equivocations, popular tales, and that string of proverbs, 
which are handed down from generation to generation, and are, 
as one may say, the patrimonial ideas of the common people; all 
these are applauded by the multitude, and censured by reason. 
These have no connection with the sublime effects which Shak- 
speare drew from simple words and common circumstances art- 
fully arranged, which the French most absurdly would fear to 
bring upon their stage. 

Shakspeare, when he wrote the parts of vulgar minds in his 
tragedies, sheltered himself from the judgment of taste by ren- 
dering himself the object of popular admiration: he then conduct- 
ed himself like an able chief, but not like a good writer. 

The people of the North existed during many centuries, ina 
state that was at once both social and barbarous; which left for 
a long time the vestiges of the rude and ferocious. Traces of 
this recollection are to be found in many of Shakspeare’s charac- 
ters, which are painted in the style that was most admired in 
those ages, in which they only lived for combats, physical power, 
and military courage. 

We may also perceive in Shakspeare some of the ignorance 
of his century with regard to the principles of literature; his 
powers are superior to the Greek tragedies for the philosophy 
of the passions, and the knowledge of mankind:* but he was in- 


* Among the great number of philosophical traits which are remarked 
even in the least celebrated works of Shakspeare, there is one with which I 
was singularly struck. In that piece entitled Measure for Measure, Luciety 
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speare may be reproached with incoherent images, prolixity, and 
useless repetitions: but the attention of the spectators in those 
days was too easily captivated, that the author should be very 
strict with himself. A dramatic poet, to attain all the perfec- 
tion his talents will permit, must neither be judged by impaired 
age, nor by youth, who find the source of emotion within them- 
selves. 

The French have often condemned the scenes of horror re- 
presented by Shakspeare; not because they excited an emotion 
too strong, but because they sometimes destroyed the theatrical 
illusion. They certainly appear to me susceptible of criticism. 
In the first place, there are certain situations which are only 
frightful; and the bad imitators of Shakspeare wishing to repre- 
sent them, produced nothing more than a disagreeble invention, 
without any of the pleasures which the tragedy ought to pro- 
duce; and again, there are many situations really affecting in 
themselves, which nevertheless require stage effect to amuse the 
attention, and of course the interest. 

When the governor of the tower, in which the young Ar- 
thur is confined, orders a red-hot iron to be brought, to put out 
his eyes; without speaking of the atrociousness of such a scene, 
there must pass upon the stage an action, the imitation of which 
is impossible, and the attention of the audience is so much taken 
up with the execution of it, that the moral effect is quite forgotten. 

The character of Caliban, in the “Tempest,” is singularly 
original: but the almost animal figure, which his dress must give 


the frientl of Claudius, and brother to Isabella, presses her to go and sue for 
his pardon to the governor Angelo, who had condemned this brother to die 
Isabella, young and timid, answers, that she fears it would be useless; that 
Angelo was too much irritated, and would be inflexible, &c. Lucien insists, 
and says to her, 


Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we might win 
By fearing to attempt. 





Who can have lived in a revolution and not be sensible of the truth of these 
words? 
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ferior to many with regard to the perfection of the art. Shak- 
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him, turns the attention from all that is philosophical in the con- 
ception of this part. 

In reading “ Richard III,” one of the beauties is what he him- 
self says of his natural deformity. One can feel that the horror 
which he causes, ought to act reciprocally upon his own mind, 
and render it yet more atrocious.—Nevertheless, can there be 
any thing,more difficult in an elevated style, or more nearly allied 
to ridicule, than the imitation of an ill-shaped man upon the 
stage? Every thing in nature may interest the mind; but upon 
the stage, the illusion of sight must be treated with the most 
scrupulous caution, or every serious effect will be irreparably 
destroyed. 

Shakspeare also represented physical sufferings much too 
often. Philoctetes is the only example of any theatrical effect 
being produced by it; and in this instance, it was the heroic cause 
of his wounds that fixed the attention of the spectators. Physi- 
cal sufferings may be related, but cannot be represented. It is 
not the author, but the actor, who cannot express himself with 
grandeur; it is not the ideas, but the senses, which refuse to lend 
their aid to this style of imitation. 

In short, one of the greatest faults which Shakspeare can be 
accused of, is his want of simplicity in the intervals of his sub- 
lime passages. When he is not exalted, he is affected: he want- 
ed the art of sustaining himself, that is to say, of being as natu- 
ral in his scenes of transition, as he was in the grand movements 
of the soul. 

Otway, Rowe, and some other English poets, Addison ex- 
cepted, all wrote their tragedies in the style of Shakspeare: and 
Otway’s “ Venice Preserved,” almost equalled his model. But 
the two most truly tragical situations ever conceived by men, 
were first portrayed by Shakspeare:—madness caused by mis- 
fortune, and misfortune abandoned to solitude and itself. 

Ajax is furious; Orestes is pursued by the anger of the gods; 
Phzdra is consumed by the fever of love: but Hamlet, Ophelia, 
and King Lear, with different situations and different characters, 
have all, nevertheless, the same marks of derangement: it is 
distress alone that speaks in them; every idea of common life 


disappears before this predominant one: they are alive to nothing 
VOL, 1. 4 1 
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but affection; and this affecting delirium of a suffering object 
seems to set it free from that timidity which forbids us to ex- 
pose ourselves without reserve to the eyes of pity. The specta- 
tors would perhaps refuse their sympathy to voluntary com- 
plaints; but they readily yield to the emotion which arises from 
a grief that cannot answer for itself.—Insanity, as portrayed by 
Shakspeare, is the finest picture of the shipwreck of moral na- 
ture, when the storm of life surpasses its strength. 

It may be a question, whether the theatre of republican 
France, like the English theatre, will now admit of their heroes 
being painted with all their foibles, the virtues with their incon- 
clusiveness, and common circumstances connected with eleva- 
ted situations’ In short, will the tragic characters be taken from 
recollection, from human life, or from the Jdc¢autiful ideal?— 
This is a question which I propose to discuss after having spo- 
ken of the tragedies of Racine and Voltaire. I shall also exa- 
mine, in the second part of this work, the influence which the 
French revolution is likely to have upon literature. 


ANECDOTES OF CHIEF JUSTICE JAY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OtpscHooL, 
Tue character of the former chief justice, Jay, is one on 


which I have ever dwelt with singular veneration and delight. 
Amidst the numerous admirers of this venerable sage, I do not 
recollect one who has portrayed his peculiar characteristics on 


the bench. 


Amongst these I do not propose to class his spotless 


integrity, or the unimpeachable rectitude of his conduct; his ex- 
emplary patience and candour in the investigation of law, truth, 
and justice, or the luminous and convincing arguments of his 
judicial decisions. These he has, doubtless, inherited in com- 


mon with many others. What peculiarly delighted me was, the 
unadorned simplicity and unassuming dignity of his deportment 
on the bench; a dignity perfectly exempt from those official! 


forms and ceremonies, which, so far as my acquaintance with 
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judicial history extends, has never fallen to the lot of any other 
judge. Here, I believe, chief justice Jay was a unique. 

Those at all familiar with the history of English jurispru- 
dence know, that the judges have a style of communicating their 
opinions peculiar to themselves. It is cautious, circumspect, 
heavy and guarded—every word seems weighed in the balance, 
and every positive assertion is magnificently escorted by a train 
of hypothetical propositions. Fearful of saying too much, they, 
generally, say infinitely too little, which, to one unacquainted 
with their dialect, bears a character of timidity and indecis.on. 
This habit originates in a fear, perhaps commendable, of en- 
croaching on the province of the jury, or from an apprehension 
that the meaning of their words may in future be extended to 
embrace more than what was meant. Such a style is, by cour- 
tesy, called the style of judicial gravity. Chief justice Jay was 
the reverse of all this: bis arguments had a plumbness to the 
question in debate—they were direct, positive, and plain. After 
the debate was exhausted, the subject was presented from the 
bench to the jury, so unceremoniously, and with such simplicity 
of language, that they would wonder why in the course of debate 
all these arguments remained untouched. 

The judge, on his part, would address the jury so familiar- 
ly and unrepulsive, that they lost all sense of the magistrate in 
the intelligent friend. He appeared, accidentally, to have taken 
up the point, and to have explained to them the question in de- 
bate. 

When this opinion was once delivered, the judge, as if un- 
conscious of the surprise so excited, awaited the call of the 
next case upon the docket, which was disposed of with the 
same simplicity of manners. Behind this plain and unostenta- 
tious exterior, we at length discovered the secret charm; a great 
and powerful intellect, intent on business only, and veiling its 
might. 

This was a marked and beautiful trait in the character of 
this preeminent judge. Another was the fascinating reverence 
with which his opinions were always received. He was sure 
to excite a smile, but it was a smile of self-condemnation. We 
had to learn what dignity was, stripped of all judicial parade 
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=_ - : 
and repulsive exterior. It was an accessible, open, affable, care- 
less simplicity of deportment, mingled with a seeming uncon- 
sciousness of that character. A frown of haughtiness, coldness, 
or reserve, would have essentially impaired the reverence for 
this judge. 

Another feature peculiarly admirable in his character was, 

his mild and temperate, yet firm and decisive control of the 
bar. Asan evidence of this, the following anecdote may be 
mentioned: A question was once argued before the court, in 
which a man who had unwarily became bail was sued, and 
where precisely the same law applied as affected the principal. 
The lawyer, with great propriety, made no distinction in his 
plea to the jury between principal and bail. After he had 
finished, his client informed him of the material point omitted in 
his defence; and was desired to notice this distinction to the ju- 
ry. He was informed, by his counsel, that before the court in 
which he was, this was of no sort of consequence; but he still 
persisted in his solicitation. At length the counsel arose, and 
afraid of provoking a judicial rebuff on the one hand, and of of- 
fending his client on the other, deemed it the safest course to 
take middle ground. Gentlemen of the jury, said he, my client 
suggests to me that I have omitted a material point in my de- 
fence, and which he desires me to state—a point which, I ne- 
vertheless, do not deem important, and that it is, that he is only 
bail in the present case. The chief justice very familiarly ad- 
dressed the counsel, and said: At the time when you made your 
remark, was you sensible that it did not affect the merits of the 
case? Yes, may it please your honour. Then, replied the judge, 
you are the more inexcusable for making it. 

The chief justice was peculiarly eminent for this grave and 
cutting mildness of judicial reproof. 

A certain lawyer, whom it would be indecorous to name, 
was in the habit of reminding the state court, before which he 
commonly argued, and where his influence was unrivalled, that 
the case was undecided which they had reserved for considera- 
tion. He was compelled to give them this friendly notice to 
prevent them from losing all remembrance of the action. 
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This lawyer, so trained and disciplined, was employed in the 
supreme court of the United States, in a case reserved for fu- 
ture consideration. A day or two having elapsed, and no judg- 
ment, and forgetting the tribunal he was addressing, he rose, and 
informed the court —that the parties in the case which had been 
so recently argued, were waiting to receive, if the court were 
ready to pronounce, their judgment. Will the case spoil by 
keeping, inquired the chief justice?—No, replied the counsel, 
but (agitated a little by the severity of the reproof, and wishing 
to heal all wounds) I was fearful the court had forgotten it.— 
The court know their own business, Mr. B. said the courteous 
and smiling satirist on the bench. 

At another time, a counsellor was flying in his argument 
continually from the evidence, and resorting to imaginary cases. 
The chief justice at length interposed, and admonished him to 
adhere to the evidence before the court, and to let such fictitious 
cases alone. The counsel promised compliance; but this habit 
was too inveterate to be easily subdued. The court was very 
soon after annoyed with another imaginary case. Is that case on 
trial, Mr. E.?’—there is one case in evidence, and beware how 
you leave that and argue from cases withoutany. This reproof 
embarrassed the advocate a little, but did not prevent him from 
tripping again shortly after. Where is your evidence replied 
the judge; do not compel me to remind you of my injunction 
again. Again the advocate forgot himself. Gentlemen of the 
jury, I will suppose this case was in evidence thus.—Suppose 
you should sit down, sir? 

His decision is no less notorious: When the court was once 
on the point of adjourning, an advocate rose, and declared, that 
what he had to offer would not detain the court a longer time 
than ten minutes. The chief justice pulled his watch from his 
fob, and exclaimed, go on, sir. 

Chief justice Jay,in his address to the juries, was singularly 
felicitous. The following anecdote will serve as an example of 
his ascendancy. Every man on the jury was, by the statute law 
of the state, where a popular action was tried, exempted from 
serving. The chief justice acknowledged the law, but he re- 
presented to them the arduous and honourable duties of a juror. 
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They were component parts of the court, equally interested 
with himself in the acquittal of the innocent and conviction of 
the guilty. When gentlemen of intelligence and character de- 
clined that office, as they were the constitutional judges of the 
fact, the scene was reversed; the life or liberty of an innocent 
man was put in jeopardy, and the guilty were allowed a chance 
of escaping from punishment. Without their assistance he 
could not dispense that justice that the laws of their country, as 
well as their mutual security, required. After this address not 
one of them would claim the exemption which they had previ- 
ously demanded. 

I will relate, Mr. Oldschool, but one more instance of the 
courteous satire of the chief justice, which occurred in the case 
above mentioned. At the last day of the term, the judges were 
employed in examining and allowing the bills of cost as taxed by 
the clerk of the court. One man, having attended as a witness in 
behalf of the United States, both before the grand and petit jury, 
conceived himself entitled to double fees, both for travel and 
attendance. He presented his account accordingly, in which 
every thing was charged double. Even some extra services 
which he had rendered were charged twice over. Yes, said the 
judge, the court will allow the charge, if you are now ready to 
declare, upon oath, that you have walked a double distance, at- 
tended a double length of time, eat two dinners, and slept on 
two beds. 

These, Mr. Oldschool, I acknowledge, are very imperfect 
instances of those luminous points of reproof, so constantly dis- 
played by this distinguished magistrate from the bench. It is 
like judging of a lion, not by the dimensions of his body, but, 
from one of his hairs. 

It was curious to observe the effect of such reproof upon the 
bar. Lawyers, accustomed to an excursive range of debate, felt 
themselves fettered to the point, they hardly knew how. Argu- 
ments which, at other times, would be extended to an immeasur- 
able length, occupied a few minutes only—personal reflexions, 
which the evidence did not warrant, were abandoned-—witnesses 
were protected from browbeating and insult--the questions were 
plain and perspicuous, and the timid were emboldened to an- 
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swer with confidence. This benificent change was wrought 
without ostentation or bustle, by the mild and unassuming dig- 
nity of cautious reproof. It was singular to observe the advo- 
cate, unacquainted with the character whom he addressed; to no- 
tice the changes wrought by these temperate checks, from 
headstrong confidence to reluctant and sullen acquiescence; and, 
at last, toa quiet submission, to a superior mind, without a mur- 
mur. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS OF GENERAL GREENE. 


Tue events of our revolutionary war have of late acquired such an inter- 
est in the minds of our countrymen, that we are now anxious to be made ac- 
quainted with them in all their details. Of those which related to the southern 
campaigns, many particulars were wanting. General Lee turned the public 
attention to that quarter. We have now anopportunity to gratify this lauda- 
ble spirit of inquiry, by giving the history of the southern campaign from the 
original letters of major general Greene. History proceeds hastily to the most 
brilliant periods of an army, neglecting or passing over with a slight notice, 
those events by which victory is in some measure disciplined to the conque- 
ror’s standard. The reader will here see the difficulties with which general 
Greene had to contend; and, he may rest assured, that the man who could so 
calmly face such difficulties, must be successful in the end. The following 
letters point out the sufferings and embarrassments of the American army, 
when every resource failed them, but the spirit and intrepidity of Greene. 
They are likewise a complete illustration of the character of that man; one 
which united the most endearing, affable, and friendly, with the most high 
and heroic. We shall devote a part of this journal regurlarly to the publica- 
tion of them. 


HIS EXCELLENCY GENERAL WASHINGTON. 
West Point, Oct. 16th, 1780. 
Sir, 


Your excellency’s letter of the 14th, appointing me to the 
command of the southern army, was delivered me last evening. 
I beg your excellency to be persuaded that I am fully sensi- 
ble of the honour you do me, and will endeavour to manifest 
my gratitude by a conduct that will not disgrace the appoint- 
ment. I only lament that my abilities are not more competent 
to the trust; and that it will not be in my power to be as exten- 
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sively useful as my inclination lead to wish; but as far as my 
zeal and attention can supply the defect, I flatter myself my 
country will have no cause to complain. 

I foresee the command will be accompanied with innumera- 
ble embarrassrents; but the generous support I expect from the 
partiality of the southern gentlemen, as well as the aid and as- 
sistance, I flatter myself, I shall receive from your excellency’s 
advice, affords me some consolation in contemplating the dif- 
ficulties. 

I will prepare myself for the command as soon as I can; but 
as I have been upwards of five years in service, during all which 
time I have paid no attention to the settlement of my domestic 
concerns, and many divisions of interests and partition of landed 
property taken place in the time between me and my brothers, 
and now lie unfinished, I wish it was possible for me to spend a 
few days at home bejore I set out for the southward; especially 
as it is altogether uncertain how long my command may continue, 
er what deaths or accidents may happen during my absence to 
defeat the business. I beg your excellency’s opinion upon the 
matter, and will regulate my conduct accordingly; however, it 
will not be possible for me to set out under five days from this 
place, if I put my baggage and business under the least degree 
of regulation; nor is my state of health in a condition to set off 
immediately, having had a considerable fever upom me for sc- 
veral days. 

General Heath arrived last evening, and this morning takes 
the command. I will make him fully acquainted with all the 
orders and steps I have taken, which concerns his command, and 
will give him my opinion what further is necessary to be done 
for carrying into execution your excellency’s instructions, and 
putting the garrison in a proper state of defence, and be prepa- 
red for the approaching winter. 

General Mac Dougal is also here, and I have the pleasure 
to inform your excellency that he and I perfectly agree in opi- 
nion in what concerns the welfare of the garrison and its depen- 
dencies. 

I have the honour to be, with great respect, 
Your excellency’s 
Most obt. humble seryant. 
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HIS EXCELLENCY GENERAL WASHINGTON. 
West Point, Oct. 19th, 1770. 


Sir, 3 
Your excellency’s favour of the 18th, was delivered me 


this afternoon. I had given up the thoughts of going home be- 
fore the receipt of your letter, even if I could have been indulg- 
ed with your permission. My affairs require it; but I was 
afraid it would take up too much time, considering the critical 
State of affairs to the southward. 

The day that I marched from Tappan, I wrote for Mrs. Greene, 
and expect her here every hour. When I wrote for liberty to 
go home, it was my intention to have stopped her on the road 
and turned her back; but if I should set out before her arrival, 
the disappointment, added to the shock of my going to the south- 
ward, I fear will have some very disagreeable effect upon her 
health, especially as her apprehensions were very lively upon 
the subject, before there was even a probability of my going. 

I sce the necessity for setting out, and feel the necessity for 
staying. I must beg your excellency’s indulgence for one day 
longer; after which, if Mrs. Green don’t arrive, I shall immedi- 
ately set out for headquarters. My baggage sets off tomor- 
row, if I am not disappointed in getting horses, which colone! 
Hughes promises me shall not be the case. Nothing shall de- 
tain me longer than a couple of days from headquarters, un- 
less Iam very unwell indeed. 

I thank your excellency for the double assurance you give 
me of support, and long to be upon my journey to meet lord 
Cornwallis, before he advances too far into the heart of North- 


carolina. 
J am, with great respect and esteem, 


Your Excellency’s 
Most obedient humble servant. 


THE HON. THE BOARD OF WAR, NORTH CAROLINA, 
Camp Charlotte, December 6th, 1780. 
CrENTLEMEN, - 


Ir was said by a certain general, that in order to have 
a good army, you must begin by providing well for the belly, 
for that is the main spring of every operation. This business 


is not only important as it respects the army, but as it. affects 
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the inhabitants in its consequences: for if an army is not well 
provided, the people will soon begin to feel the hand of violence, 
nor is it in the power of a general to avoid-it. 

In a war like ours, conducted principally upon the defensive, 
and commonly with raw troops, and with numbers inferior to 
the enemy, it is difficult to fix the proper places for magazines; 
nor would it be political, under the present constitution of our 
army, to form very large ones in any place, as we have not a force 
to defend them, nor can we afford to lose them. We should 
have a plenty provided; but there should be a number of depo- 
sits, rather than one or two large magazines. Whenever the 
provisions are laid in, regard should be had to the means of trans- 
portation; for it cannot be expected that the army can go to the 
provision, and therefore the provision must come to the army. 
Nor is it consistent with national policy or military security to 
disperse an army over the country, either to collect or subsist 
upon the food provided, for them as too many seem to have an 
idea of. 

Great events often depend upon little things, and the fate of 
empires have sometimes been decided by the most trifling inci- 
dents: therefore, while we are contending for every thing that 
is dear and valuable, we should trust as little to chance or ac- 
cident as possible. Magazines should, upon the common prin- 
ciples of war, be formed inthe rear. [T'rom the present position 
of the enemy and that of our army, our principal magazines 
should be at Salisbury, Oliphant’s mill upon the Catabaw, and 
several small ones upon the east side of the Pedee, as high up 
towards the narrows as possible, that the position of this army 
may coverthem. As transportation is a difficult business, and 
very expensive, I should not recommend forming large maga- 
zines of beef, but putting upalarge number of cattle to stall- 
feed. I would salt down as much pork as can be obtained, and 
have it deposited at places as favourable for water transporta- 
tion as possible: for it is very seldom that an army is well sup- 
plied unless it is furnished by a water communication from the 
remote magazines. At this place there should be about a 
month’s provisions laid in. To have a larger stock in our pre- 
sent weak state, while the enemy are receiving large reinforce- 
ments, will not be prudent; nor will it do to trust altogether for 
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supplies to be drawn from distant magazines. This place ap- 
pears to be the most favourable for opposing the enemy’s pene- 
trating the country this way, and for checking their advances 
upon the lower route, unless it is quite upon the sea coast; for 
I cannot persuade myself that they will venture to cross the 
country below and hazard their line of communication, while we 
remain in a situation for piercing their flank, and intercepting 
their supplies. However, I am more afraid they will carry on 
a war of posts, than make long and sudden marches into the 
country. Should this be their plan, as I am_ persuaded it will, 
from its being evidently their interest and agreeable to their 
former mode, and if their collective strength is much superior 
to ours, they can establish a post almost where they please; 
and by laying in a large stock of provision, can easily hold them: 
for we have no heavy cannon to dislodge them; nor have we 
strength enough to set ourselves down before a work with secu- 
rity, or confidence of obliging the garrison to surrender. And 
the idea of storming works, which many speak of with as much 
familiarity and confidence as they would talk of gathering a bas- 
ket of fruit, uuless it can be effected by surprise, affords but a 
poor prospect of success: nor would a post be an object un- 
less we had a force sufficient to hold it after possessing our- 
selves of it; and to make an attempt, and not succeed, will 
bring not only disgrace, but will be attended with the loss of 
our best troops; besides which, while so much depends upon 
the opinion of the people, both as to men and money, as little 
should be put to hazard as possible. Neither the army nor the 
country want enterprise, and if both are employed in the parti- 


zan way, until we have a more permanent force to appear be- 


fore the enemy with confidence, happily we may regain all our 
losses; but if we put things to the hazard in our infant state, 
before we have gathered sufficient strength to act with spirit 
and activity, and meet a second misfortune, all may be lost, and 
the tide of sentiment among the people, turn against you, which 
will put every thing afloat in this state, and even endanger its 
political existence. The people of Southcarolina had no idea 
of the fall of Charleston producing such serious consequences 
to their state; nor can you tell what an unfortunate stroke may 
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produce in this. The king of Prussia advises, in a defensive 
war to attend to great objects and submit to partial evils. 

I recommend moving all the salt and public stores, for the 
use of the army, now upon the seaside, into the interior country. 
Salt is such a capital articie that not a moment should be lost in 
putting it in motion. The enemy are as sensible of its impor- 
tance to us as we are; and as they know it will affect us greatly 
in the present state of our money, may think it an object to 
strike at; and the loss of it, generally, would give us a deadly 
wound, if not a fatal stab. 

It is my desire, that the honourable the board of war should 
be with the army, or in its neighbourhood; and I conceive it in- 
dispensably necessary, while the army is so scantily supplied, 
and the whole executive powers rest with them. There should 
be not less than five thousand barrels of flour, and five of indian 
meal, laid up in the different magazines in this state; and there 
should also be five or six thousand barrels of salted provisions, 
principally pork, if possible; and not Jess than three thousand 
head of cattle put up to stallfeed, to be driven to the army for 
slaughter as they may be wanted from time to time. Several 
hundred hogsheads of spirits will be indispensably necessary, 
especially if there should be active operations this winter. 

I would beg leave to propose registering all the wagons 
and casks in each county and district, and appointing a person 
to call out such numbers as the service may require, cither to 
serve with the army, or upon the communications, on the appli- 
cation of the staff officers in the quartermaster-general’s depart- 
ment. Nothing on my part shall be wanting to render this country 
every service in my power; and though I may not agree with the 
people at all times with respect to the mode of conducting the 
war, they may be assured I have their true interest at heart. I 
hope and expect the honourable the board will give me all the 
aid and assistance in their power; without which, recourse must 
be had to obtain the means of subsistence, not less distressing to 
the inhabitants, than destructive to the discipline and good go- 
vernment of the army. 

I have the honour to be, with great respect, 
Your’s, &c. 
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HIS EXCELLENCY THE PRESIDENT OF CONGRESS PHILADELPHIA. 


Camp Charlotte, December 7th, 1780. 
Sir, 

I arrived here on the 2d of this instant, to which place gene- 
ral Gates had advanced with the greater part of the troops from 
Hillsborough, and the rest were on their march, and have since 
joined. 

It was the opinion of a council of war, held the 4th, that the 
circumstances of this army, would not admit of an immediate 
inquiry into general Gates’s conduct, during his command in 
this department, as appears by the inclosed papers from No. 1 
to 5, and many officers are of opinion that he is not chargeable 
with any thing but misfortune. The general sets out this day to 
visit his family in Virginia. 

It had been determined by a council of war, before my arri- 
val, to take post at this place; the strength and condition of the 
army not admitting of further operations. It is fed by. daily col- 
lections, and has been subsisted with the utmost difficulty the 
short time it has been here. The counties of Roan and Mech- 
lenburg have been so ravaged by the enemy, militia, and tories, 
that little more of any thing is left than is necessary to subsist 
the inhabitants. Indeed, the whole state has been so ravaged by 
ihe numerous militia that have been kept on foot, accompanied 
with such a scene of plunder and waste, that I am very appre- 
hensive it will be next to impossible to form magazines suffi- 
cient for the support of the few regular troops we have. The 
country is so thinly inhabited, and the want of money, and the 
means of transportation, render the collections slow and difficult. 

The board of war of this state, from an apprehension they 
cannot subsist the regular classes of militia in the field, and from 
a persuasion that the policy of employing militia, principally for 
its defence, is ruinous, have stopt the next class from coming 
out, until further orders; which will leave us nothing but the few 
regular troops, and Virginia militia, to oppose the enemy; ex- 
cept the militia under general Sumpter and colone! Marion, who 
are composed of men whose cases are desperate, being driven 
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plunder. The first are the best of citizens, and the best of sol- 
diers; the last are the dregs of the community, and can be kept 
no longer than there is a prospect of gain. With this force upon 
such a loose constitution, and in such a wretched state, we shall 
have it in our power to carry on nothing but a kind of fugitive war. 

The regular force that is here, is so naked and destitute of 
every thing, that but little more than half of them are fit for any 
kind of duty; and unless clothing is soon forwarded, their condition 
must be deplorable. General Gates has given such a just and full 
description of their situation, in some of his former letters, that it 
is unnecessary for me to be more particular. The troops from 
Virginia may be literally said to be naked. I have desired the 
governor not to send forward any more, until they are better 
clothed and equipped; for we had much better be without men, 
than to have such as are unfit for service. It is a great mistake, 
which many entertain, that soldiers can do with little clothing 
in this climate: the variableness of the weather, renders cloth- 
ing here, equally as necessary as to the northward, and perhaps 
the complaints and diseases that follow the want of it, are greater 
here than there. 

I have parties out exploring the rivers Dan, Yadkin, and Ca- 
tabaw, to see if I can’t aid the business of transportation by water; 
without which, I am convinced our supplies will be scanty, if 
we are able to subsist at all. Virginia must aid us, for this state 
is unequal to the burthen. 

Lord Cornwallis is at Winnsborough, about half way between 
Camden and Ninety-Six, both of which places are strongly forti- 
fied, the first with five redoubts, and the last with -. 
Besides these places, there are a number more fortified posts, 
in different parts of the state, and about twelve or fourteen hun- 
dred militia under arms. The reenforcement from Newyork is 
said to be arrived in part, if not the whole. I cannot ascertain 
their numbers: several people from lord Cornwallis’s camp, say 
he is preparing to move, but where is unknown. 

The inclosed papers, No. 6 and 7, contain the reports of ge- 
neral Sumpter’s last action, and colonel Washington’s stratagem, 
by which he took colonel Rugely and his party. I hope these lit- 
tle flashes of success may not slacken the measures for giving 
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support to this army; for nothing of consequence can be ef- 
fected until we have a permanent army to offer the enemy bat- 
tle,and then I would march into the heart of Southcarolina, and 
oblige them to evacuate all their out posts. In this situation, we 
should have the country with us, and the success of the war here 
depends much upon opinion and appearances; such is the state 
ef the money,and the division of sentiment ainong the inhabitants. 

All the prisoners taken by colonel Campbell, at Kingsmoun- 
tain, are enlarged upon different conditions, except about one 
hundred and thirty: many have been enlisted into the militia as 
substitutes, and others paroled: the officer that had them in 
charge, confesses his fault and folly, but that will not produce the 
prisoners; they would have been of the utmost importance in the 
exchange with lord Cornwallis. 

An auditor of accounts is exceedingly wanted here, and the 
public service suffers for want of one. 

I have appointed lieutenant colonel Carrington deputy quar- 
termaster general for this army, which I hope will meet the ap- 
probation of congress. 

I have the honour to inclose for your perusal, a Charlestown 
paper of the 27th ult. and am, with sentiments of the highest 
esteem and respect, 


Your excellency’s, &c. 


| 


DR. JOHNSON’S LEXICOGRAPHICAL PECULIARITIES 


Fggm an English fublication. 


In all the varictigs of inquiry which have been instituted into 
the writings of Johnson, his dictionary seems to have escaped 
with less examination, after that which its first appearance exci- 


ted, than any of his other works. It presents, however, many ° 


things curious in literary estimation, as significant of his preju- 
dices, his affections, and his sentiments. In the course of ma- 
ny years assiduous use of this dictionary, I have been careful to 


note down these peculiarities as often as they occurred, and if 
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the following selection should be considered interesting to your 

_ readers, I shall be happy to occupy a leisure moment by sending 
you one or two more specimens. 

He tells us in his preface, that his intention originally was 
to admit “ no testimony of living authors;” but he adds, “ he de- 
parted from this resolution when some performance of uncom- 
mon excellence excited his veneration, when his memory sup- 
plied him, from late books, with an example that was wanting, 
or when his heart, in the tenderness of friendship, solicited ad- 
mission for a favourite name.’ ‘To which of the above three 
causes I am to attribute the quotation of Aimse/fas an authority, 
I know not; but I find the word idler illustrated by the following 


line from his own tragedy: 









































Thou sluggish idler, dilatory slave! 
IRENE. 


{t was probably the tenderness of affection that induced him 
to quote from Goldsmith, but he quotes him wrong, as may be 
seen under the verb to breast, where he has these lines: 


“ The hardy Swiss 


Breasts the keen air, and carols as he goes.” 
GOLDSMITH. 


The couplet runs thus in every copy of Goldsmith’s 7’ravel- 
ter which I have seen: 


‘¢ Cheerful at morn, he wakes from short repose, 
Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes.” 


It is evident he quoted from memory. 
Beattie is another contemporary whom he uses as an autho- 
rity; but his acquaintance with him did not commence till about 
the year 1770, at which time he was beginging to rise into no- 
tice, having then published, within a short Space of each other, 
his Essay on Truth, and his Minstrel. I colild almost be tempt- 
ed to think that Johnson quoted him on one occasion merely to 
_mark his friendship, for under the adverb of negation 70, he intro- 
duces this line, “ poor Edwin was no vulgar boy,” from the first 
book of his Minstrel. But surely it did not require Dr. Beat- 
tie’s example to strengthen those of Pope, Swift, and the trans- 
lators of the Bible, all of whom Johnson cites. The other occa- 
sion, on which he quotes Beattie, is for a definition of the word 
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humble-bee, though I know not from what part of his writings it 
is taken, unless it be from his Theory of Language. 

The word dimfly, not a very elegant epithet, he inserts upon 
the single authority of Warton, another contemporary: 

“‘ As the smooth surface of the dimply flood, 
The silver-slipper’d virgin lightly trod.” 

The verb to giggle he also supports upon the single authority 

of his friend Garrick, in a couplet from one of his epilogues: 
*“€ We show our present joking, gievling race, 
True joy consists in gravity and grace,” 

The word /adulist is also authorised by a line from Garrick. 

He quotes the authority of Richardson in the words devilkin 
and suicide. 

In the verb to mounch, he quotes Mr. Macbean, one of his 
“ humble friends,” according to Mr. Boswell, as an authority 
for the definition of the word relatively to its meaning in Scot- 
land, Macbean being considered no doubt a good evidence. 

I have produced one instance where Johnson quoted himself 
as an authority. I find him using the same authority on another 
occasion, but modestly veiling it under the term anonymous. 
Thus, in the illustrations of the word mimick, I find the follow- 
ing line: 

“‘ Of France the mimick, and of Spain the prey.” 
Anon. 
And in his London, a poem, is the following couplet: 
** Sense, freedom, piety refin’d away, 
Of France the mimick, and of Spain the prey.” 

The word rattlesnake is illustrated by a quotation from Ed- 
ward Moore’s comedy of the Founding, an author whom I do 
not recollect to have been an associate of Johnson. 

Another contemporary whom Johnson quotes, is his friend 
sir Joshua Reynolds; and when the reader is told that he quotes 
him in illustration of the word fortrait, he will allow that he 
could not have quoted a better authority. 

A very inelegant word, ridiculer, is supported by the single 


authority of the expected patron of his dictionary, lord Chester- 


field: 


VOL. 5 4 4, 





SMOLLETT’S POEMS. 








“The ridiculer shall make only himself ridiculous.” 


I have confined myself in this letter, which I now hasten to 
conclude, to an enumeration of such instances of contemporary 
citation in Johnson’s dictionary as I have happened to detect, and 
shall only further observe, that the words chit and bravado are 
introduced upon anonymous authority. In a subsequent com- 
munication I shall introduce instances where he evidently in- 
dulged his prejudices, literary, religious, and political, even in 
the severe and abstract labour of definition. 


SMOLLETT. 


The following particulars respecting some of the poems of that author, 
are extracted from a note attached to the * Poems and Plays of William 
Richardson, A. M. Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow,” 
published in 1805. 


His Ode to Independence was left in his own hand writing, 
with some other papers, to the late Robert Graham, esq. of 
Gartmore, who was one of his trustees, and who gave it to the 
author of the present publication, under whose inspection the 
first edition was elegantly printed by the celebrated messrs. 
Foulis, printers to the University of Glasgow. It is also proper 
to mention, that in the filth line of the third antistrophe, the 
editor took the liberty of substituting one word in place oj 
another. The line in Smollett’s MS. was, 


Where Insolence his wrinkled snoué uprears. 


No doubt the word snout presents a more complete image, and 
conveys, therefore, a more impressive meaning than the word 
front, which was introduced in its place; but it did not seem se 
suitable to the dignity of lyric poetry, or the peculiar loftiness 
of the Ode to Independence. If, however, the more distinct 
imagery, and consequent vigour, obtained by retaining the ori- 
ginal expression, are capable of counterbalancing the considera- 
tions that urged the editor to its exclusion, it is proper that fu- 
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ture editors may have it in their power to restore to the poet 
what certainly belongs to him. 

By the above mentioned Mr. Graham, the following anecdote 
concerning another performance by Dr. Smollett, entitled the 
Tears of Scotland, was also communicated, and which he re- 
ceived from one of those who were present when the incident 
occurred. Some gentlemen having met at a tavern, were 
amusing themselves before supper with a game at cards, while 
Smollett, not choosing to play, sat down to write. One of the 
company, who also was nominated by him afterwards to be one 
of his trustees, observing his earnestness, asked him, if he was 
not writing verses. He accordingly read to them the first 
sketch of his Zears of Scotland, consisting only of six stanzas; 
and on their remarking, that the termination of the poem, being 
too strongly expressed, might give offence to persons whose 
political opinions were different, he made no reply; but, with an 
air of great indignation, subjoined the concluding stanza. 

Concerning the obelisk erected in honour of Buchanan, it 
is necessary, on account of an inaccurate statement of the mat- 
ter, though not intentjonally so, in a work already before the 
public, to mention the following particulars. The first sug- 
gestion of this monument, as it is now executed, was by the 
late Robert Dunmore, esq. in a very numerous company, among 
whom was the author of this publication, in the house of a gen- 
tleman in the neighbourhood. A subscription for the purpose 
was then begun, and nearly filled up; and the design furnished, 
as his contribution, by Mr. Craig, an eminent architect, who was 

also present on that occasion. 

P. S. In an interesting life of Dr. Smollet tby Dr. Ander- 
son, who rouses, if I may use the energetic language of an 
ode addressed to him by the translator of Dante, who rouses 


The Heliconian strain 
The cause of virtue to sustain; 


the anecdote respecting the poem entitled the Zears of Scotland, 
is mentioned, on the authority of Dr. Moore, with circumstan- 
ces somewhat different from those communicated to the author 
by Mr. Graham. The writers wilk perhaps differ from the mere 
crities of poetry, concerning the probability of the two accounts. 
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“The ridiculer shall make only himself ridiculous.” 


I have confined myself in this letter, which I now hasten to 
conclude, to an enumeration of such instances of contemporary 
citation in Johnson’s dictionary as I have happened to detect, and 
shall only further observe, that the words chit and bravado are 
introduced upon anonymous authority. In a subsequent com- 
munication I shall introduce instances where he evidently in- 
dulged his prejudices, literary, religious, and political, even in 
the severe and abstract labour of definition. 


SMOLLETT. 


The following particulars respecting some of the poems of that author, 
are extracted from a note attached to the “ Poems and Plays of William 
Richardson, A. M. Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow,” 
published in 1805. 


His Ode to Independence was left in his own hand writing, 
with some other papers, to the late Robert Graham, esq. of 
Gartmore, who was one of his trustees, and who gave it to the 
author of the present publication, under whose inspection the 
first edition was elegantly printed by the celebrated messrs. 
Foulis, printers to the University of Glasgow. It is also proper 
to mention, that in the filth line of the third antistrophée, the 
editor took the liberty of substituting one word in place oj 
another. The line in Smollett’s MS. was, 


Where Insolence his wrinkled snoué uprears. 


No doubt the word snout presents a more complete image, and 
conveys, therefore, a more impressive meaning than the word 
front, which was introduced in its place; but it did not seem se 
suitable to the dignity of lyric poetry, or the peculiar loftiness 
of the Ode to Independence. If, however, the more distinct 
imagery, and consequent vigour, obtained by retaining the ori- 
ginal expression, are capable of counterbalancing the considera- 
tions that urged the editor to its exclusion, it is proper that fu- 
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ture editors may have it in their power to restore to the poet 
what certainly belongs to him. 

By the above mentioned Mr. Graham, the following anecdote 
concerning another performance by Dr. Smollett, entitled the 
Tears of Scotland, was also communicated, and which he re- 
ceived from one of those who were present when the incident 
eccurred. Some gentlemen having met at a tavern, were 
amusing themselves before supper with a game at cards, while 
Smollett, not choosing to play, sat down to write. One of the 
company, who also was nominated by him afterwards to be one 
of his trustees, observing his earnestness, asked him, if he was 
not writing verses. He accordingly read to them the first 
sketch of his Z’ears of Scotland, consisting only of six stanzas; 
and on their remarking, that the termination of the poem, being 
too strongly expressed, might give offence to persons whose 
political opinions were different, he made no reply; but, with an 
air of great indignation, subjoined the concluding stanza. 

Concerning the obelisk erected in honour of Buchanan, it 
is necessary, on account of an inaccurate statement of the mat- 
ter, though not intentjonally so, in a work already before the 
public, to mention the following particulars. The first sug- 
gestion of this monument, as it is now executed, was by the 
late Robert Dunmore, esq. in a very numerous company, among 
whom was the author of this publication, in the house of a gen- 
tleman in the neighbourhood. A subscription for the purpose 
was then begun, and nearly filled up; and the deszgn furnished, 
as his contribution, by Mr. Craig, an eminent architect, who was 
also present on that occasion. 

P. S. In an interesting life of Dr. Smollet tby Dr. Ander- 
son, who rouses, if I may use the energetic language of an 
ode addressed to him by the translator of Dante, who rouses 


The Heliconian strain 
The cause of virtue to sustain; 


the anecdote respecting the poem entitled the Zears of Scotland, 
is mentioned, on the authority of Dr. Moore, with circumstan- 
ces somewhat different from those communicated to the author 
by Mr. Graham. The writers wil# perhaps differ from the mere 
critics of poetry, concerning the probability of the two accounts. 
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KEMBLE’S PRONUNCIATION OF THE WORD ACHES. 


A few years ago, when Mr. Kemble revived the play of 
“The Tempest,” a knot of sciolists assailed him with the most 
illiberal abuse for pronouncing the word aches, in the following 
line, as a dissyllable. | 

*¢ Fill all thy bones with aches; make thee roar.” 
Tempest, Shakspeare, vol. iv. p. 42. edit. 1803. 

That these unmanly carpers were “ignorance itself in this,” 
is, I helieve, pretty evident to any one however slightly acquaint- 
ed with our old poets and dramatists. From the writings of 
Shakspeare and his contemporaries, down even as low as the 
days of Dryden and Swift, hundreds of instances may be adduced 
where the word must be pronounced as a dissyllable, to preserve 
the metre. And, though I may be mistaken, I am inclined to 
think, that the word when occurring as a noun was uniformly 
used as a dissyllable, and as a monosyllable when it occurs as a 
verb, by writers contemporaneous, or not far removed from, the 
times of Shakspeare. 

I cannot “ find in my heart to bestow all my tediousness”’ upon 
the proof of this proposition; but in support of the assertion that 
aches was used as a dissyllable by Shakspeare and his contem- 
poraries, and after them to a very low date, I will adduce only 
one instance from Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Massinger, Ford, D’Avenant, Dryden, and Swift. 

SMAKSPEARE. 


“ Aches contract and starve your supple joints!” 
Timon of Athens, vol. xix. p. 29. 
Bew Jonson. 
*“ Yea fright all aches from your bones? 
Here’s a med’cine for the nones.” 
Volpone, Act it. Se: 2. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 
“¢ And may she give ye as many hurts as I have, 
And twice as many aches/ 
Luc. Noble captain—” 
The Knight of Malta, Act ii. Sc. 1. 
MASSINGER. 
** And that kills scabs, and aches of all climates.” 
; A Very Woman, Act iii. Se. 1. 
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“‘ Sleep? Sleep at court? and now? Aches, convulsions.”-—~ 
The Broken Heart, Act ii. Sc. 3. 
D’AVENANT. 
“¢ Tis next old aches and bad fame.” 
The Wits. D’Avenant’s Works. 1673. p. 171. 
Duy DEN. 
“* Catarrhs, rheums, aches, live three ages out?” 
Upon the Death of Lord Hastings, v. 82. 
Swirt. 


“ Old Aches throb, your hollow tooth will rage” 
Description of a*city shower, in the original 
_ folio edition of the Tatler, 1710. 

It would be an endless and a useless labour to enumerate all 
the instances in our early dramatic poets of this word’s being 
pronounced as a dissyllable; and if any doubt can yet remain 
upon that subject, the following epigram from Hzeywoop will 
remove it. 

“ Of the letter H. 
“ H is worst among letters in the crosse row, 
For if thou find him other in thine elbow, 
In thine arme, or leg in any degree, 
In thine head, or teeth, in thy toe or knee, 
Into what place so ever H, may pike him, 
Where ever thou find ache, thou shalt not like him.” 
Epigram 59. The fyrst hundred. 


ACCOUNT OF JOSEPH PAISLEY, THE GRETNA GREEN COUPLER 


Tue deceased Joseph Paisley, of coupling celebrity, was 
born on the borders of England, in the year 1728, or 1729, at 
the obscure hamlet of Lenoxtown, about a mile distance from 
Gretna Green; at which place and at Springfield (its immediate 
neighbourhood) the subject of this memoir half a century conti- 
nued to weld together the chains of matrimony, to render happy 
or miserable great multitudes of anxious lovers. Early in life, 
Paisley was apprentice to a tobacconist; but becoming disgusted 
with his employment, he changed it for that of a fisherman, and 
was allowed by his brethren to bear the palm on all occasions 
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where strength and agility were required. It was in this hum- 
ble capacity that he was initiated into the secrets of a profession, 
which he managed with such address. He had formed a con- 
nexion with one Walter Cowford, who lived very near to Sark- 
foot, upon the seashore; and who, though strange it may ap- 
pear, was both a smuggler and a frriest. Old Watty had the mis- 
fortune to be but indifferently lodged, having “a reeky house,” 
and what is perhaps worse, a scolding wife, so that he was ne- 
cessitated to perform the marriage ceremony on the open beach, 
among the furze, or, as itis provincially called, whins: on these 
occasions young Paisley officiated as clerk. But our hero 
had ambition, and he only wanted an opportunity for its exer- 
tion. An opportunity soon offered itself: one time Watty went 
to the Isle of Man for the purpose of fetching over a cargo of 
contraband brandy; whilst his assistant remained at home to per- 
form the necessary rites during the absence of the former. Find- 
ing that he could rivet the matrimonial band equally as well as 
his master, and being at the same time under some pecuniary 
embarrassment, he began business on his own account, and by 
his ability and address, soon overcame all competition. 

About the year 1794, he was served with a subpcena to give 
evidence at Bristol respecting the validity of amarriage. It was 
expected by thousands that the event of the trial would put an 
end to Joe’s matrimonial career: the contrary, however, took 
place; for by his dexterous management, he not only succeeded 
in rendering the match valid, but was enabled to follow his fa- 
vourite profession with increased security. During this jour- 
ney he visited the metropolis, where he was much noticed by 
the nobility and gentry. Had he been of a covetous disposi- 
tion, he might have accumulated a considerable fortune; but 
since the time to which we allude, he had never been distant a 
single mile from Springfield. 

Of Joseph’s personal strength there are many well authenti- 
cated accounts; his strength of arm was prodigious—he could 
have takena large oakenstick by the end, and continued to shake 
it to and fro, until it went to pieces in the air! The excellence 
of his constitution was likewise often tried; though it must be 
allowed that his intemperance was proverbial, yet he reached 
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his eighty-second year. He was accustomed to relate with great 
pleasure a celebrated achievement in which he and a jovial com- 
panion, a horse-breaker, were once engaged, when they consum- 
ed the amazing quantity of ten gallons of pure brandy in the short 
space of sixty hours; and what is more, these two thirsty souls 
kicked the empty cask in pieces with their feet, for having run 
dry sosoon. It may be conjectured that the conversation of 
such a character could not be very engaging; juvenile feats of 
activity, and his beloved brandy, formed the chief topics of his 
discourse, which, until very lately, never turned upon religious 
subjects. 

But let justice be done to the character of the man. It must 
be allowed, indeed, that he was too fond of a stoop of liquor, and 
was of coarse and unpolished manners; but was not addicted, as 
reported, to profane talking and obscene discourse; without 
hazard of contradiction, it may be averred, that he was a very 
honest and charitable man, and an inoffensive neighbour, and 
that he was generally respected by all who knew him. 

Paisley is succeeded in the capacity of coupler by a young 
man, a friend of his; and there is no fear that the business will 
fall off, as three weddings have already taken place since the in- 
terment of the old man. 
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SOCIETY IN ENGLAND. 


The following observations on the state of Society in England were pub- 
fished about the year 1806, by Mr. Dutens, and coming from an impartial 
stranger, whose long residence in that country qualified him to appreciate its 
institutions and forms, it may be presumed an accurate picture of English 
manners: . 


Ir is more difficult for foreigners to form acquaintance in 
England than in any other country. The reader will judge, by 
what I am going to communicate, and which is taken from a 
little work which I fermerly published for the instruction of fo- 
reigners. 
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Society in England is not at all upon the same footing as in 
Paris, Vienna, Rome, or Naples: it is formed upon a plan which 
suits the English; they enjoy it in their own way, and foreign- 
érs may participate in it. 

The greater part of the men who compose the first class of 
society are in parliament: some are peers of the realm, and be- 
long to the house of lords; their sons, relations and friends, and 
the rest of the nobility, are members of the house of commons; 
as well as the country gentlemen, who come to reside in Lon- 
don during the sitting of parliament. The hours of parliament 
are extremely uncertain: they frequently sit till midnight, or 
till one or two o’clock in the morning, and sometimes later. 
From this custom arises the difficulty of having regular dinners 
during the sitting of parliament; except on Saturdays and Sun- 
days, and some days in the holidays. The ladies, however, have 
large parties at night: but from the same reason, there is a 
much greater proportion of females than gentlemen, at these 
assemblies; partly because the men, after the breaking up of 
parliament, go to dine together at each other’s houses, or at 
their clubs; and partly because it is so late, that they do not 
think it worth while to give themselves the trouble of dressing. 
These are the first class. 

Among the better sort of citizens there are also some mem- 
bers of parliament; and there are some who, without belonging 
to the house of commons, are employed in public affairs, and 
are fond of talking of them. ‘These likewise have their clubs; 
and the greater part of them like assembling there, much bet- 
ter than going to play at cards with the female friends of their 
wives. I must add, that among ¢his class there is very litle ga/- 
lantry: every one is constant to his wife, whom he is sure to 





meet every night at supper with the rest of the family. Besides, 
almost all the English have some business, some favourite 
amusement, some studies, or some pleasures, to which they de- 
vote themselves with as much attention as to business. They 
prefer spending the rest of their time in their own houses, to 
the dull pleasure of frequenting assemblies, which however are 
very numerous. There are not perhaps less than two hundred 
houses in London, where two or three assemblies are given 
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during the winter; so that there are sometimes three or four on 
the same night. The company begin to meet at nine or ten 
o’clock. People of fashion, both males and females, who are 
invited to them, all go to each; and stay there a longer or shorter 
time, as may be agreeable. Some are going in as others are 
coming out; three or four hundred people meet without seeing 
each other, and speak to one another without waiting for an 
answer. Card-tables are prepared in the different rooms, and 
card-playing lasts till one or two o’clock in the morning. In 
some houses suppers are given; butthatis not common. If any 
French gentleman or lady shouid come to London, this compli- 
ment is paid to them: it is thought to be what they like best; but 
it must not be imagined that this is the general custom. Being 
at Paris some years ago, at the prince de Conti’s, [ met the 
viscount de Noasilles, who had just returned from London, 
where he had been six weeks.’ He was giving the company an 
account of the manner of living at London; and among other 
things, he said that they supped there, but did not dine. I 
was a little astonished at this assertion; and took the liberty to 
tell him that I had been absent from London only six months, 
and that was not the custom when I came away. He assured 
me very seriously, that I should find it so when I returned: as 
if a nation altered its manners in six months. It is thus that 
we are mistaken, when we form general opinions upon the lit- 
tle we see. 

Besides this way of meeting, there are, during the winter 
and spring, dinners of families, and their common friends, who 
come in turn: these are settled dinners, to which no one goes 
who is not invited. Thus there is not a city in Europe, where 
a person is less likely to fall in at the hour of dinner, at a friend’s 
house, than in London. You run the risk of finding that he is 
gone to dine with a friend; or that he has a seiect party, and his 
table is full; or that he is dining alone, and does not choose to 
be taken unprovided. There are perhaps some exceptions, but 
I do not know them; besides, exceptions do not make the rule. 

As for the clubs, every body knows that they are assemblies 
of men, who elect among themselves the members of their so- 
ciety. They have houses which they pay, to which they can 
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621 SOCIETY IN ENGLAND. 
go at any time; and there they read the newspapers, play at 
cards, and sup. There are clubs for all ranks, and all classes, 
even for mechanics: the latter content themselves with a pri- 
vate room in a tavern or a coffee-house. 

In the country towns there is a little more sociability. The 
shackles of parliament do not exist there, and they assemble 
more freely; in other respects there is little difference. The 
life they lead in the country is upon another system. It is there 
that the English display their luxury, and make their principal 
expense; it is there that they exercise their hospitality. There 








are no considerable noblemen or gentlemen, or men of fortune, 
who have not an estate and a house suitable to their condition: 
some magnificent and noble, but all good and convenient. 
There they receive their friends and foreigners willingly. 
However, they are glad to be previously informed of the time 
when they are to come: because they themselves might happen 
to be gone to pay a visit for some days to some of their country 
friends; or that their house was full; or that they had arranged 
the plan of their living, which they would not like to change. 
The manner of living in the country is more or less free, ac- 
cording to the disposition of the master of the house. In gene- 
ral, the company breakfast, dine, and sup together: those who 
absent themselves form an exception to the rule. At breakfast, 
parties are made for walking er riding: every one has perfect 
freedom in this respect. They return to dine; and after dinner, 
talk or play at cards till supper. The hours are more regular 
than in town; and as there is no business here, it is in the coun- 
try that the English may be best seen in their natural disposi- 
tion. They are not so gloomy as is supposed; on the contrary, 
an air of gayety prevails in the country, which greatly astonishes 
those who know the English nation only through the romances 
written by foreigners that have never set their foot in England. 
Men of letters do not form a body in London, as they do at 
Paris: it is not a profession. There is no one house which the 
“iterati frequent more than another: they do not know what is 
meant by a dureau d’esfrit. A lady of rank attempted, some 
years ago, to form one, and to have one day in the week set 
apart for an assembly of that sort; but it at last became ridicu- 
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lous. If the English, who are really learned, were boasters, 
they might be more proud of not pretending to be so, than of 
setting up for men of letters. Men of Icarning, and writers are 
to be found in all conditions of life, from the peer of the realm 
to the mechanic: one to please himself, another for his amuse- 
ment, and a third for his emolument. Those whose objects of 
study are the same, assist each other, and communicate together; 
but we do not see, as in other countries, the naturalist, the poet, 








and the mathematician, meeting to agree to praise each other, 
without being qualified to appreciate each other’s merit. 

Society does nothing in England for the sick; I mean the 
bed ridden. In France and Italy, a man goes a hundred miles 
to be at the bed side of his sick friend. Here, if he is in the 
house, he quits it. His disorder may be contagious; or the sick 
man himself wishes to be quiet. Perhaps they are right. I wish 
neither to praise nor to blame; I only mention the fact. 

I have perhaps dwelt too much upon this subject: but I have 
thought that if these memoirs should one day become public, 
they would be as much read upon the continent as in England; 
and the state of society in this country being so different from 
others, and arising from its constitution, every one must be 
pleased with me for giving him a just and clear idea of it. I 
have carried the subject the further, because I never saw a tra- 
veller who did not complain of the difficulties he found in get- 
ting into company in London. I have said that it arose from the 
public business: I will add, that the spirit of party, which ordi- 
narily prevails with more or less violence in company, and even 
creeps into families, produces obstacles which are fatal to the 
harmony of society, and which destroy all its charms. 

Happily for mysclf, my condition and situation excused me 
from forming political opinions; and if I possessed them, I 
should be fully sensible that it was not proper for me to avow 
them openly in conversation. In consequence of this reserve, 
I have always had the good fortune to have friends among all 
parties; and however difficult it has sometimes been to main- 
tain it, I think I have so far succeeded, as never to have for- 
feited the good-will of any one; except in the instance already 
mentioned, for which, I will venture to say, I never gave suffi- 
clent cause. 
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DEATH OF WIELAND. 











DEATH OF WIELAND, THE GERMAN POET. 


CHRISTOPHER MARTIN WIELAND, deceased at Weimar, 
the night of the twentieth and twenty-first of January, 1813, had 
seen three generations, during which, from the time of Gotts- 
ched to our present poetical period, he has contributed to give 
the greatest lustre to our literature. He had celebrated on the 
fifth of September last, not far from Jena, at the country seat of 
his ancient friend, madam Greesbach, the widow of the counsel- 
lor, the eightieth anniversary of his birth, to the great satisfaction 
and amidst the felicitations of all his friends at Weimar and Jena 
The memory of this event has been preserved in a medal by Fa- 
cius of Weimar, upon which the profile of our Anacreon is 
much better represented than upon a former one executed in 
1783, by Abramson, at Berlin. Wieland afterwards returned to 
Wiemar, where he continued, with the ardour of youth, his fa- 
vourite occupation, the translation of Ciccro’s letters, and was 
adding a sixth volume to that beautiful work, of which the fifth 
part had appeared in the course of 1812. He began to write 
early in the morning, and, as if he foresaw that the sand of 
time had but a few moments in reserve for him, he did not love 
to be interrupted in the employment. He had not altered in the 
least his ordinary mode of life; he appeared occasionally at spec- 
tacles, and frequently visited circles of friends. No person 
could have less concern about his health, until suddenly a slight 
change in his regimen, inthe use of wine, to which he was ac- 
customed, was followed by a kind of parellydis, attended with 
spasms, resembling, in their effects, those of the apoplexy. He 
was at times delirious, with lucid intervals, between which 
sparks of his poetic genius were still apparent. 

The hall of the ducal palace in which his remains were ex 
posed to view, is the same where, five years since, were placed 
those of the dutchess Amelia, whom he had so often sung un- 
der the name of Olympia. 

Wieland had for a long time expressed a desire that his 
xrave should be placed by the side of his wife’s, who was buried 
in 1799, in arural spot which he owned at Ormanstadt, about a 
mile from Wiemar, between that city and Auerstadt, where was 
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also interred a little daughter of his ancient friend Sophie de la 
Roche. His wish is as sacred as a law to his family. Itis to Or- 
manstadt that the German youth will go to pay a tribute of re- 
gret to the poet of the graces, and the minstrel of Oberon, 


SELECTED POETRY. 


Mr. Rocers, who began his poetical career many year's since 
as the author of the Pleasures of Memory, has recently publish- 
ed a collectionof his works, containing, among other new pieces, 
‘Fragments ofa poem, called The Voyage of Columbus.” When 
we recollect the nature of the subject, the acknowledged genius of 
the author,the labour and time which we understand he has devoted 
to this production—and particularly the anticipation of its sin- 
eular merits, which preceded its appearance—we confess that we 
have been much disappointed in its general style and character. 
The stale device of giving to the poem the appearance of a trans- 
lation from an ancient Spanish manuscript, the disjointed and 
loose texture of its fragments, and the almost puerile conceit of 
omitting, as if it were lost, one entire canto, detract most unne- 
cessarily from the unity, and weaken the interest of the whole 
poem. Yet there are passages wrought with much elegance 
and taste, and many melodious lines, which recall the tender 
warbling of Mr. Rogers’s early muse. The first canto is a very 
favourable specimen: 


Night—Columbus on the Atlantic—the variation of the compass, &e. 


Say who first pass’d the portals of the west, 
And the great secret of the deep possess’d; 
Who first the standard of his faith unfurl’d 
On the dread confines of an unknown world; 
Sung ere his coming—and by Heav’n design’d 
To lift the veil that cover’d half mankind! 
*T was night.* The moon, oer the wide wave, disclos’d 
Her awful face; and nature’s self repos’d; 
* The poem opens on Friday, the 14th of September, 1492; and it is remarka- 


ble that the writer, who represents himself as having sailed with Columbus, never 
deviates from the track of the old chroniclers, but to discover from behind the 
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When, slowly rising in the azure sky, 

Three white sails shone—but to no mortal eye, 
Entering a boundless sea. In slumber cast, 

The very shipboy, on the dizzy mast, 

Half breath’d his orisons! Alone unchang’d, 
Calmly, beneath, the great commander rang’d, 
Thoughtful not sad. ‘ Thy will be done!” he cried.* 
Then, by his lamp, to that mysterious guide, 

On whose still counsels all his hopes relied, 

That Oracle to man in mercy giv’n, 

Whose voice is truth, whose wisdom is from Heav’n, 
He turn’d; but what strange thoughts perplex’d his soul, 
When, lo! no more attracted to the pole, 

The compass, faithless as the circling vane, 

Flutter’d and fix’d, flutter’d and fix’d again!— 

At length, as by some urseen Hand imprest, 

It sought, with trembling energy, the west!7 

‘¢ Ah no!” he cried, and calm’d his anxious brow. 
‘Tl, nor the signs of ill, tis thine to show. 

“Thine but to lead me where I wish’d to go!” 


Columbus err’d not.¢ In that awful hour, 
Sent forth to save, and girt with Godlike power, 
And glorious as the regent of the sun,§ 
An angel came! He spoke, and it was done! 
He spoke, and, at his call, a mighty wind,§ 
Not like the fitful blast, with fury blind, 
But deep, majestic, in its destin’d course, 
Rush’d with unerring, unrelenting force, 
From the bright east. Tides duly ebb’d and flow’d; 
Stars rose and set; and new horizons glow’d; 


scene, asit were, some of that preternatural agency to which they refer so conti- 
nually. 

* © It has pleased our Lord to grant me faith and assurance for this ente! prise— 
He has opened my understanding, and made me most willing to go.’ Sec his Life 
by his son, Ferd. Columbus, entitled, Hist. del Almirante Don Christobal. Colon. 
e. 4 & 37. 

} Herrera, dec. I. lib. i. ¢. 9. 

+ When these regions were to be illuminated, says Acosta, cum divino consilie 
decretum esset, prospectum etiam divinitus est, ut tam longi itineris dux certus 
hominibus preberetur. De Natura Novi Orbis. 


§ Rev. xix. 17. 


q The more Christian opinion is, that God, at the length, with eyes of com- 
passion, as it were, looking downe from Heaven, intended even then to rayse those 
wyndes of mercy, whereby... ...this newe worlde receyved the hope of sat- 
ration.—-Certaine Preambles to ‘the Buendes of the Oceana. 
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Yet still it blew! As with primeval sway, 

Still did its ample spirit, night and day, 

Move on the waters!—All, resign’d to fate, 

Folded their arms and sat; and seem’d to wait 
Some sudden change; and sought, in chill suspense, 
New spheres of being, and new modes of sense; 

As men departing, tho’ not doom’d to die, 

And midway on their passage to eternity. 


And again—canto fourth, the continuation of the voyage, 


* * o * € 


Still, as beyond this mortal life impell’d 
By some mysterious energy, he held 
His everlasting course. Still self-possess’d, 
High on the deck he stood, disdaining rest; 
Fathom’d, with searching hand, the dark profound. 
And scatter’d hope and glad assurance round. 

At day-break might the caravels* be seen, 
Chasing their shadows o’er the blue serene; 
Their burnish’d prows lash’d by the sparkling tide, 
Their green-cross standardst waving far and wide 
And now once more to better thoughts inclin’d, 
The seaman, mounting, clamour’d in the wind 
The soldier told his tales of love and war; 
The courtier sung—sung to his gay guitar. 
Round at primero sate a whisker’d band; 
So Fortuae smil’d, careless of sea or land.i 


Yet who but he undaunted could explore 
A world of waves—a sea without a shore, 
Trackless and vast and wild as that reveal’d 
When round the ark the birds of tempest wheel’d; 
When all was still in the destroying hour— 
No sign of man! no vestige of his power! 


J e * * * 


* Light vessels, formerly used by the Spaniards and Portuguese. 
t F. Columbus, c. 23. 


+ Among those, who went with Columbus, were many adventurers and gea- 
tlemen of the court. Primero was the game then in fashion, See Vega, p. 2 
lib. tii. ¢. 9. 
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Day, when it came, came only with its light. 
Tho’ long invok’d, ’twas sadder than the night! 
Look where he would, forever as he turn’d, 

He met the eye of one that inly mourn’d. 


Aa & * “ * 


Then sunk his generous spirit, and he wept 
The friend, the father rose; the hero slept. 
Palos, thy port, with many a pang resign’d, 
Fill’d with its busy scenes his lonely mind; 
The solemn march, the vows in concert giv’n,* 
The bended knees and lifted hands to Heav’n, 
The incens’d rites, and choral harmonies, 
The guardian’s blessings mingling with his sighs, 
While his dear boys—ah! on his neck they hung. 
And long, at parting, to his garments clung. 


* a * * * 


Oft in the silent night-watch doubt and fear 
Broke in uncertain murmurs on his ear. 
Oft the stern Catalan, at noon of day, 
Mutter’d dark threats, and linger’d to obey; 
Tho’ that brave youth—he, whom his courser bore 
Right thro’ the midst, when, fetlock deep in gore, 
The great Gonzalot battled with the Moor, 
(What time the Alhambra shook—soon to unfold 
Its sacred courts, and fountains yet untold, 
its holy texts and arabesques of gold) 
Tho’ Roldan,+ sleep and death to him alike, 
Grasped his good sword, and half unsheathed to strike 


* * *¥ * + 


** Come on,” he cried, and threw his glove in scorn, 
** Nor this your wonted pledge, the brimming horn. 
** Valiant in peace! Adventurous at home! 

** Oh! had he vow’d with pilgrim-staff to roam, 


* His public procession to the convent of Rabida on the day before he set sail 
it was there that his sons had received their education; and he himself appears to 
have passed some time there, the venerable guardian, Juan Perez de Maichena, 
being his zealous and affectionate friend. The ceremonies of his departure and 
return are represented in many of the fresco-paintings in the palaces of Genoa. 


t Gonzalo Fernandez already known by the name of The Great Captain. 
Granada surrendered on the second of January, 1492. Columbus set sail on the 
third of August following. 

+ Probably a soldier of fortune. There were more than one of the name or 
beard. 
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“‘ Or with banditti sought the sheltering wood, 

‘‘ Where mouldering crosses mark the scene of blood! —” 
He said, he drew, then at his master’s frown, 

Sullenly sheath’d, plunging the weapon down. 


We have room only for the concluding canto: 


Twice the moon fill’d her silver urn with light. 
Then from the throne an angel winged his flight; 
He, who unfix’d the compass, and assign’d 
O’er the wild waves a pathway to the wind; 

Who, while approach’d by none but spirits pure, 
Wrought, in his progress through the dread obscure, 
Signs like the ethereal bow—that shall endure!* 
Before the great adventurer, laid to rest, 

He stood, and thus his secret soul address’d.f 


** The wind recalls thee; its still voice obey. 
“‘ Millions await thy coming; hence, away. 
“‘ To thee blest tidings of great joy consign’d, 
** Another nature, and a new mankind! 
“‘ The vain todream, the wise to doubt shall cease; 
“* Young men pe glad, and old depart in peace!¢ : 
** Hence! tho’ assembling in the fields of air, 
** New, in a night of clouds, thy foes prepare 
““ To rock the globe with elemental wars, 
** And dash the floods of ocean to the stars;§ 
‘“* To bid the meek repine, the valiant weep, 
‘*¢ And thee restore thy secret to the deep! 


** Not then to leave thee! to their vengeance cast, 


** Thy heart their aliment, their dire repast!** 
€¢ 


** To other eyes shall Mexico unfeld 
“‘ Her feather'd tapestries,}} and roofs of gold! 


* Itis remarkble that these phenomena still remain among the mysteries of 
nature. 

} Te tua fata docebo. Virg.—Saprai di tua vita il viaggio. Dante. 

+ P. Martyr, Epist. 133. 152. 

§ When he entered the Tagus, all the seamen ran from all parts to behold, as 


it were some wonder, a ship that had escaped so terrible a storm. F. Colum- 
bus,.c. 40. 


qj 1 wrote on a parchment that I had discovered. what I had promised; and, 
having put it into a cask, i threw it into the sea. Ibid, c. 37. 

** See the Euminedes of schylus, v. 305, &e. 

tt Clavigero, VIF. 52. 
VOL, J. 4% 
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‘© To other eyes, from distant cliff descried,* 
‘* Shall the Pacific roll his ample tide. 


** Chains thy reward! beyond the Atlantic wave 
** Hung in thy chamber, buried in thy grave!t 
** Thy reverend form to time and griefa prey, 
** A phantom wandering in the light of day! 


“€ What tho’ thy gray hairs to the dust descend, 
** Their scent shall track thee, track thee to the end; 
‘* Thy sons reproach’d with their great father’s fame, 
** And on his world inscrib’d another’s name! 
** That world a prison-house, full of sights of wo, 
** Where groans burst forth, and tears in torrents flow! 
** These gardens of the sun, sacred to song, 
*“ By dogs of carnage, howling loud and long,+ 
** Swept—till the voyager, in the desert air, 
‘“* Starts back to hear his alter’d accents there!§ 


** Not thine the olive, but the sword to bring, 
** Not peace, but war! Yet from these shores shall spring 
“ Peace without end; from these, with blood defil’d, 
“* Spread the pure spirit of thy master mild! 
‘© Here, in his train, shall arts and arms attend, 
** Arts to adorn, and arms but to defend! 
* Assembling here, all nations shall be blest;** 
*¢ The sad be comforted; the weary rest: 
** Untouch’d shall drop the fetters from the slave; 
“© And he shall rule the world he died to save! 


* Balboa immediately concluded it to be the ocean for which Columbus had 
searched in vain; and when, at length, after’a toilsome march among the moun- 
tains, his guides pointed out to him the summit from which it might be seeng he 
commanded his men to halt, and and went up alone. Herrera, I. x. 1. 


body. 


I always saw them in his room, and he ordered them to be buried with his 
F. Columbus, e. 86. 


+ One of these, on account of his extraordinary sagacity and fierceness, re- 


ecived the full allowance of asoldier. His name was Bezerillo. 


§ No unusual effect of an exuberant vegetation. ‘ The air was so vitiated,’ 


says an African traveller, ‘ that our torches burnt dim, and seemed ready to 
be extinguished; and even the human voice lost its natural tone.’ 


4] See Washington’s farewell address to his fellow citizens. 


** North America became instantly an asylum for the oppressed; huguenots, 
and eatholies, and sects of every name and country. Such were the first settlers 
in Carolina and Maryland, Pennsylvania and New England. Nor is South Ame- 
rica altogether without a claim to the title. Even now, while I am writing, the 
ancient house of Braganza is on its passage across the Atlantic, 


Cum sociis, natoque, Penatibus, et magnis dis. 
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“* Hence, and rejoice. The glorious work is done. 
“ A spark is thrown that shall eclipse the sun! 
‘“* And, tho’ bad men shall long thy course pursue, 
“* As erst the ravening brood o’er chaos flew,* 
“* He, whom I serve, shall vindicate his reign; 
“* The spoiler spoil’d of all; the slayer slain;} 
** The tyrant’s self, oppressing and opprest, 
** Mid gems and gold unenvied and unblest:+¢ 
** While to the starry sphere thy name shall rise, 
“* (The bright reward of generous enterprise!) 
** Thine in all hearts to dwell—by fame enshrin’d, 
“* With those, the few, that live but for mankind.” | 


ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


TO A ROSE BUD, ON MY STUDY TABLE. 


ILLFATED bud! and must thou bloom, 
Mid musty books and classic lore! 
And must thou find an early tomb, 
Where flowery fragranee never breath’d before, 
Alas! it ill befits thee to be found 
Among the ponderous tomes of wights profound. 
Better for thee to blush in beauteous pride, 
On her fair bosom whom my soul holds dear, 
Than in this hermitage thy charms to hide, 
And “ waste thy fragrance” in this humble sphere. 
But sooth to say thy beauties charm the eye, 
Of one who dearly loves such gift of spring, 
Thou shalt not “ uncommended die,” 
For I a verse will sing. 


* See Paradise Lost. X. 

+ Cortes, Pizarro—* Almost all,’ says Las Casas, * have perished. The in- 
nocent blood, which they had shed, called aloud for vengeance; the sighs, the 
tears of so many victims went up before God.’ 

+ L’Espagne a fait comme ce roi insens€ qui demanda que toute ce qu’il touche- 
roit se convertit en or, et qui fut oblige de revenir aux dicux pour les prier de finir 
samisére. Montesq. 
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Such as the youthful bard in fancy’s dream, 
Forms for his love, and thou shalt be my theme— 
I’]} say, to the beauties that grace this gay rose 
No nymph resemblance so perfect has borne; 
Your charms all its sweetest attractions disclose, 
And your wit oft reminds me how pointed its thorn. 
And some discourse there too shall be, 
Of doubt that chills and hope that warms, 
Then to my fair, I'll send the verse with thee, 


The loveliest emblem of her peerless charms. 
H. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


TO MARIA. 


You did not like my lay uncouth, 
Because I only said the truth, 
Nor in deceit, nor flattery dealt, 
But frankly told the fears I felt. 


*Tis true, I was a silly elf, 

To talk to you about myself; 
Because as now I clearly view, 
I should have only talk’d of you. 


Yes, yes, I should have been more wise, 
And told about a score of lies, 

Toiling, with trepes and figures fine, 
To prove to you, you were divine. 


If I had said, to form your eyes, 

That Nature search’d through all the skies, 
And robb’d, to make them heav’nly bright, 
Both Mars and Venus of their light: 


If I had called you mild as even, 

If I had said your smile was Heaven, 
That you than life were dearer far, 
And fairer than the morning star; 
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No doubt I sheuld have won your trust, 
You would have thought me frank and just, 
You would have said, with secret joy, 

I was a very candid boy! 





But I’!ll not jest; for I by half, 

Am more disposed to frown than laugh; 
I’m sure I said no more to you, 

Than what was natural and true. 


I said I doubted if the bard 

Might hope to claim your heart’s regard, 
Because you might suppose the boy 
Unworthy of so dear a joy. 


Now if I err’d in doubts like these, 
Why, dear, correct me when you please; 
I will not fasten down the wind 

To show your purity of mind: 


I will not rove about the skies 

To find a likeness for your eyes; 

But I will say, without a fear, 

That you are—What? Why you are dear! 


And if you think such speech amiss, 

W hy, sweetest, then it comes to this; 
That we must wrangle more and more 
For I will say it o’er and o’er. 


J. M—y. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TO MARIA, ON HER RESTORATION TO HEALTH. 


From the rude hand of Pain and Wo, 
I hail thee, gentle maid, releas’d! 
No more the unbidden tear-drops flow, 
And every tort’ring sigh has ceas’d. 


Thanks to the power that made thee whole, 
And gave thee to the world again— 
Of circles, the enliv’ning soul, 
And first in beauty’s matchless train, 
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’Tis bliss to find those eyes relume 
The fires that lately dazzled there; 
*Tis bliss to see that cheek resume 
The roses it was wont to wear. 


Since Spring now visits all the land, 
Pouring around her softest gales, 
*Tis time to burst Confinement’s band, 
And court the sunny hills and vales. 


Come then, and let us tread the greens 
That border Hartford’s parent tide; 
Than these, are found no lovelier scenes, 
On Arno’s banks or Mincio’s side. 


Come, and we'll breathe this grateful air, 
Fraught with the sweets of every bloom; 
Come, and we’!] view this prospect fair, 
Fashion’d in Nature’s finest loom. 


I long to see thee taste the sweets, 
Which from the blooming season flow; 
I long to find thee in retreats 
That health and happiness bestow. 


Then to my eye these hills and vales 
In native beauty shall appear; 
And then shall birds, and streams, and gales, 


Waft sweeter music to my ear. 
R. 


| 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


It has been long and justly lamented, that while almost every 
nation of Europe, however miserable its condition or humble its 
political importance, has a traditionary music, and national airs, 
our country alone does not yet possess these important charac- 
teristics. This is, indeed,agreat and prominent defect in our so- 
cial and political existence. Blest as we unquestionably are with 
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more individual and general prosperity, than is enjoyed by any 
other people, and as strenuously attached to our national institu- 
tions, we yet in this country want an undefined something of na- 
tional feeling, and of general sympathy which unites societies 
more powerfully than the mutual enjoyment of all these advan- 
tages. It is not the casual vicinity of our homes that makes a 
nation. It is nota cold and prudent calculation of the benefits of 
union and the dangers of dissension, which binds states together. 
It is a higher, and amore generous sentiment, the kindred feel- 
ings, the resembling habits, the consciousness of mutual esteem, 
the sense of common dangers, all these more than the calm de- 
liberations of wisdom, come warm and rushing from the heart to 
make us not merely know, but feel that we havea country. Itis 
this, noble sentiment, which reason can neither form, nor con- 
trol, nor even sometimes approve, which thrills through our 
breasts at the remembrance of our country—which identifies our 
pride, with its glory—which makes us blush for its failings, or 
weep for its misfortunes, or swell with its triumphs, and fixing on 
that country, our undivided affections, surrounds its institutions 
with the sacred enthusiasm of the passions. In no manner can these 
feelings be inspired or preserved, more effectually, than by na- 
tional and characteristic poetry. They thus approach us with all 
the fascinations of genius, at an age when the gencrous passions 
are alone awakened, and connecting themselves with our earli- 
est and dearest associations, establish over our bosoms, a seduc- 
tive and durable empire. Their influence need not be told to 
those who know the power of physical sounds, in union with 
endearing recollections, or who remember, that since the time of 
Tyrtzus to the days of Dibdin, the songs and poetry of a nation 
have always prepared or accompanied its triumphs. “ Let me 
make the ballads of a nation, and I] care not who makes the 
laws,” was the observation of a judicious and profound statesman, 
which is peculiarly applicable to the popular institutions of our 
own country. 

During the longinterval of repose in which this nation has slum- 
bered, the feelings of mutual kindness, and conciliation, which 
should attach us to each other, have, unhappily, lest too much of 
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their influence. The national sentiment has been wasted in the na- 
tural improvidence of prosperity; or, sometimes, lost in the vio- 
lence of our political animosities; till, at length, we have become too 
indifferent to the blessings, and almost strangers to the feelings 
which distinguish, and should endear our country. This may 
have many causes; but not the least, in our estimation, isthe want 
of certain rallying points in our habits and manners: where, for a 
moment at least, we might forget the divisions which distract us, 
and remember only our native land—certain shaded and holy 
spots, where the verdure of patriotism might be always fresh, 
and where should never be seen the noxious weeds of faction. 
Such might be the national songs, in which the value of our in- 
titutions, the blessings of our condition, the peculiarities of our 
manners, and the triumphs of our arms, embellished by the 
graces of poetry, could be familiarized to our ordinary amuse- 
ments, and entwined with our best and most natural feelings of 
patriotism. Instead of being condemned, as we now are, on our 
public theatres, and even in our domestic festivities, to hear and 
to sing the praises of foreign countries, and the triumphs of fo- 
reign heroes, we might then, all of us, of all parties, and of all 
classes, unite in celebrating our own institutions, our own man- 
ners, our own statesmen, our own soldiers. 

Surely that degradation should not long be suffered. Seven 
millions of people—of such people too, intelligent, active, and en- 
lightened, beyond all former examplc;—born to higher destinies 
than were ever yet opened to any nation—the career of whose 
sreatness and glory is rapid, constant, and almost irresistible; 
whose annals, though recent, are already splendid and glorious.— 
Such a people have every claim toa high and bold expression of 
their feelings, their habits, and their affections. To encourage that 
expression, to cherish those feelings, and thus to form a new moral 
bond among us, is an object of great national advantage, and of 
much individual honor. Nor could any moment be more propi- 
tious than the present. The whole sympathy of our countrymen, 
all that remained of national sentiment since the revolution, has 
recently burst forth to honor the glorious achievements of our 
navy, which have kindled a new and holy spirit of nationality 
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and enabled the humblest citizen among us boldly to say to the 
world that he too has a country. These generous ebullitions of 
feeling should not be permitted to pass with the occasion that 
inspired them: they may serve as the foundation of an enlarged 
and liberal system of national poetry. Our naval victories—the 
proofs of what this nation is capable—cannot be too often cited and 
admired. They refresh the intellectual senses—they make us proud 
of ourselves,and ourcountry; and poetry can have no higher office 
among us than to embalm, in its purest essence, these brilliant 
deeds of heroism; to reflect, in all their lustre, the images of great 
and glorious triumphs; to familiarize the national mind to acts 
of high and generous heroism; and thus, by preserving the lofty 
tone of its patriotism, make the remembrance of the old become 
the cause of future victories. 

In advancing so great a national object, we have thought 
that this Journal, from its wide circuiation, and its having 
long been a repository for the fugitive productions of the 
American muse, might be rendered not a useless auxiliary, 
and we, therefore, cordially and anxiously urge all whose 
talents qualify them for such an office, to contribute their 
aid, by compositions of the class which we have designated. 
To the considerations which will crowd onthe minds of those who 
can appreciate the value of such exertions, we cannot, it may 
be presumed, present any additional temptation; and it is, there- 
fore, rather for the purpose of fixing the public attention on 
such a project, and of exciting a generous compctition, that we 
propose 

Two Premiums, each of One Hundred Dollars, 


for the two best Naval songs, which may be forwarded to us, 


before the lst of October next. 
It is not intended to restrict in any manner, the taste of the 


writers, as to the nature of the songs, which may be modelled 

on the airs most familiar to us, and even on those of the enemy 

to whose tunes of national triumph, we seem to have in some de- 

gree, succeeded by right of conquest, as well as of inheritance. 

The communications can be sent to us as usual, without any de- 

signation of the author—-they shall be judged, if not with taste. 
YOL, I. 49 
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at least with rigid impartiality, and when the successful candi- 
date is announced, the premium, or any equivalent at his 
option can be demanded, and shall be immediately forwarded to 
him. 

Our numerous poetical correspondents, whose contributions 
have inspired the intention of offering this premium, from the 
conviction, that they could readily produce something honoura- 
ble to themselves, and to the poetical genius of their countrys 
will not, we trust, disappoint this favourite expectation. To 
them, and to all who are anxious to direct their talents to ob- 
jects of permanent utility, we would address the spirited invita- 
of the poet: 


Ye generous youths! by Nature’s bounty graced! 
Whose throbbing hearts, have heard the call of Taste, 
With honest ardour, in the lists of Fame, 

Risk every hope, and rival every claim. 
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